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YOURE PLAYING AN 


INDIAN sion 


The BIGGEST Indian show since 
talkies ... The greatest MODERN 


| 


story of the red man ever : 
screened...The most human | 
ACTION film of this remeeeies 


AND YOURE PLAYING 


BARTHELMESS 


im the most powerful role of 
his sensational fifty-hit career! 
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THUNDERING THE Saveage BATTLE-CRY 
OF AMERICA’S FORGOTTEN MILLION! . . 


One girl’s terrible secret stinging his soul — 
another girl’s fierce kiss burning his lips 
— a “civilized” Red Man goes on the war- 
path to save his people from the Savage 
passions of the modern world! . . 


HE’S different! 


Here’s a show you'll 
like every bit as 
well as the women- 
folks! Crammed 
with red-blooded 
outdoor action! A 
motion picture 
that m-o-v-e-s 


A First National Picture, with gorgeous it’s on the screen! 


DUDLEY DIGGES ms ROBERT BARRAT 
ANN DVORAK CLAIRE DODD SIDNEY TOLER 


Mat No. 24 Price 20c—238 Lines 


Page Three 


| sin 


See why 

ONE GIRLS FOR- 
BIDDEN KISSES 
Sent them out to 


BURN! TORTURE! 
KILL! DESTROY! 
as 


BARTHELMESS 


in the mightiest of his 50 great roles ‘leading 


America’s Forgotten Million to violent ven- 


geance—-thundering the terrible battle-cry of 


NINERS 


ANN DVORAK 


Mat No. 31 Price 10c—320 Lines 


Page Four 


THERED MAN S WAR- 


CRY RINGS AGAIN 


in defense of the ff 


only real American 
womanhood! .. .{ 
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LOOK OUT, AMERICA! 
IMAGINE THE FURY OF A MILLION Savages 


TURNED LOOSE UPON THIS Se TODAY! ... 


WOULD YOU RISK THE KISSES 
OF THIS Savage SUITOR? 


See what happens when white 
arms quicken his lawless blood! 


id .- A different role—and hata role 


A First National * 4 
picture with . 


ANN DVORAK ” 


DUDLEY-.DIGGES 
CLAIRE .DOD 
ROBERT BARRA’ 
SIDNEY —" 


I, 


Mat No. 18 Price 1Oc—192 Lines 


Mat No. 25 Price |5c—468 Lines 
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. ave! 
in fury at the crime no woman's brother ever .forg 
\ s 
| ' Picture Dick Bartheimess as 
i = a fighting Red Man — last 


SAVAGE BLOOD RACES Agiy 


storming to avenge the Crime no 
woman’s brother ever forgaye! 
Imagine the fury of a million Savages turned loos. 
upon America today!...A theme as thunder. 
ous as “I’m A Fugitive!”...A Picture bigger thay 
any of the 50 big hits made by this great sta! 
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| Savage | | WOULD YOU RISK 
| THE KISSES OF | 


BLOOD RACES | ¥ 
AGAIN...- | | # THIS Savage | fi 

ha peace | | Be. SUITOR? | 4h E 
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WHEN WAcfe ARMS 
QUICKEN Savage BLOOD 


—things are bound to happen 
be 4 —and happen fast! Be there 
i when famous Dick Barthelmess 
. hits the high spot of this big, 
& vital story of AMERICA’S 
FORGOTTEN MILLION! 


Men!... Women! -.+ Boys!... Girls! 
HERE’S THAT REALLY Whoyin - 
PICTURE YOU ASKED US For 


Yessir! It’s action — action — action 
every single second when THE 
MODERN RED MAN STRIKES 
BACK at the white slave-ring that 


_ made his women the prey of 


i sia s te > DUDLEY DIGGES 
Pe Bs v3 Re i 


AS THE LAST OF 
THE WARRIOR 
CHIEFS—LEAD- 
ING A MIGHTY 
PEOPLE TO... 


in the most novel 


and exciting role 
of all the 50 star 
parts he’s played! 
Think of the thrill 
you'll get when 


Bees 


white arms quick- 


A different First National hit with 


ANN DVORAK 


DUDLEY DIGGES - CLAIRE DODD 


en his savage 
® blood! A big, vital 
“— story of today! 
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Advertising Section 


IF YOU ROLL 
YOUR OWN... 


All the pictorial art in this ed campaign is available in several handy sizes adaptabl. 
to varied space requirements. This service will insure perfect reproduction in 
i re. 
scaling an ad. Illustrations can also be used for publicity art. 
These mats available ON ORDER ONLY. 
Address: Editor, Merchandising Plan—Wearner Bros.—32! West 44th St. N.Y.¢ 
All orders will be mailed Special Delivery. 
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Mat No. |O8A Price !0c 


Mat No. 109A Price 10c 


YOUR LETTERING 


These title and star slugs can be repro- 
duced directly from this page to suit 
any proportions. No mats available. 
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SEE HIS 


Savage 


FURY UNLEASHED 
BY THE CRIME NO 
WOMAN'S BROTHER « 

EVER FORGAVE!... ¥ 
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A First National Picture with 


ANN DVORAK 


Mat No. 34 Price 10c—138 Lines 


THERED MANS WAR- 
GRY RINGS AGAIN. j-— 


in defense of the [a% 
only real American @ 
womanhood! .. .; 


Mat No. 38 Price |!0c—1!14 Lines 
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ANN DVORAK 


DUDLEY DIGGES 


SIDNEY TOLER 


Mat No. 2! Price 10c—56 Lines 


RicHARD 


BART HELMESS 
Massacre 


Mat No. 42 Price 5c—34 Lines 


HERE’S THAT REALLY Movin “ 
PICTURE YOU ASKED US rons 


Mat No. 22 Price 10c—58 Lines 
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RICHARD BARTHELMESS 


...Richard Barthelmess 
Ann Dvorak 
Dudley Digges 


Joe Thunder ee ee 
gli ann 


Quissenberry — a : 
FEE SRE SCR Seat 2 aS ee Ea Claire Dodd Richard Barthelmess was born in New York City and is of 
Norma ....--- Henry O'Neil] Bavarian descent. His mother was Caroline Harris of the speaking 
Dickinson y stage and was one of Nazimova's early instructors. His father was 
SOUR cence tenenerensrecmnnnennnrontnrentanetnennnes mee Robert Barrat an importer in New York. After a career at ‘Trinity College largely 
Dawson ... Arthur Hohl given to dramatic activities, Barthelmess was offered his first stage 
a sgl ae ech ne SIMMS aS Sa ae a : = role by his mother’s friend, Nazimova. He was first starred in 
Rs Sidney Toler motion pictures in “Tol’able David” and it remains to this day his 
; Clarence Muse msaaplees 
CE ees He remembers gratefully his early associations with D. W. Griffith, 


SS a ee ees Charles Middleton 
Douglas Dumbrille 
a a a ae ai cae Seeman ee fT 


who called him his “little Walthall” and trained him in the funda- 
mentals of screen art so thoroughly that the stamp of the great 
director remains in Barthelmess’ work today. 

For several years he has been under contract to First National 
and has made for them some of his most outstanding pictures. He 


Grand E swsesseneeeeenees William V. Mong arse : < : 
randy .. ; maintains a winter home in Beverly Hills, California, but has a 
DeWine errno DeWitt Jennings — house at Malibu and an apartment in New York City, which, 
sects ots Do James Eagles e says, he prefers to any other place to live. 
} Adan «= 8g Much of his time, however, is spent in world travel, and hardly a 


..William Davidson summer goes by without a tour to one of the European or Asiatic 


Senator Beale Richard Barthelmess completes in 


) MissiOMaty nneeneeeeeeeseceeeseeeetensseeesenencennencenncscneeesnnnneeenensemnncecensenaneeseeeta Frank McGlynn | “Massacre” his 50th starring role, reece Pang has been married twice, and has a daughter, by his 
, > : , a 
eiier Woolsey a inninn eee Henry Kolker |9e of history’s greatest records His most recent pictures include “Heroes for Sale,” “Central 


of popularity. 
Mat No, 15-—5c 


Airport,” “Cabin in the Cotton,” “Alias the Doctor’ and “The Last 
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Joe Thunder Horse, a Sioux Indian,| Joe that night. He goes to Wash- 
is sent from the tribe’s lowa Reserva-| ington to place himself in Dickinson’s 
tion to Haskell College by Dickinson,| hands. ‘lhe Commissioner is power- 
the U. 5. Commissioner of Indian} less to help. His hands are tied by 
Affairs. After his graduation he be-| powerful interests profiting from the 
comes a rodeo rider and gives ex-| Indians’ lands. He finally demands 
hibitions at the Chicago World’s Fair.| an investigation, however, and has a 
Tall and handsome, Norma, a thrill- | Senate Committee appointed, but the 
seeking society girl, takes him up and | committee stalls under the influence 
of the interests. Shanks dies mean- 
While in Chicago, Joe learns that| While, Joe is sent back for trial and 


makes a hero of him. 


Black Pony, his father, is dying. He| the investigation ends. 
4} teturns to the Reservation. He meets 


tured and nearly starved to death by 


Joe finds his father has been shame- immediately corners 


fully neglected by the government | whom he knew to be under Quissen- 
doctor and discovers how the tribe} berry’s thumb. Joe tortures him until 
s tuistreated. He tells the doctor} he reveals where Jennie is hidden. 
what he thinks of him. He tries to| Joe finds her in an old shack, bound 
shoot Joe, but Joe takes the gun] hand and foot. Quissenberry and a 
| SWay and beats him up. Black Pony| U. S. Marshal trail him there. 
dies. Shanks, the undertaker, mis-| comes out with hands up in surren- 
treats Joe’s fifteen-year-old sister| der, but Quissenberry shoots him. 
during the funeral ceremony. Joe}|'The Marshal then arrests the Indian 


discovers this and goes after Shanks, Agent. 
beating him severely and leaving him 
for dead. 


| lydia gets the cell keys and frees | her. 


3 Director pt See eee 

Story _ ae Ss oe 
; Photographed by 
Film Editor 


Gowns by... 


. Vitaphone Orchestra Conducted by....... 


First National Pictures, Inc., 
and The Vitaphone Corp. 
present 
RICHARD BARTHELMESS 
in 


“MASSACRE” 


with 
Ann Dvorak, Dudley Digges, Claire Dodd 
Henry O'Neill and Robert Barrat 
Directed by Alan Crosland 
A First National and Vitaphone Picture 


Dickinson gets a Federal judge to 
Lydia, an Indian girl graduate of try Joe’s case instead of the Indian 
Haskell, in the office of Quissenberry, judges appointed and controlled by 
f} the Indian Agent. Her life is wrapped Quissenberry. The agent, with the 
up in the tribe, which is cheated, tor-| doctor, kidnap Joe’s sister, who is 
: the only witness who can help him. 
the whites. She falls in love with] The Indians rage and attack the 
Joe, but objects to his arrogance. whites. Joe is released by them and 


Joe recovers and stands trial. 
ep : is acquitted on Jennie’s evidence, the 
tline Foner Quissenberry about set-| jury finding the homicide justifiable. 
Inde _ Pony’s estate, but the Lydia is happy over Joe’s acquittal, 
B himself gent wants the property| but unhappy about finding a love 
—. He learns about Shanks,| note from Norma. He embraces her 
4, Was not dead, and has Joe jailed. | and explains that he is staying with 


ae eT 
cin ba, volt Obert Gessner and Ralph Block 
i. ee Ralph Block and Sheridan Gibney 

Frater enetaentnGsla anniek es ee George Barnes 
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Leo F. Forbstein 


Available in 2-column size 
Mat No. 1/—10c 


Screen Records 


Flight,” “The Lash.” 


“Sky Devils.” 


“Blondie Johnson,” ‘Parachute 
Jumper,” “Lawyer Man.” 


HENRY O’NEILL — “Bedside,” 
“The Big Shakedown,” “Lady 
Killer,” “From Headquarters,” 
“I Loved a Woman,” “The 
World Changes.” 


ROBERT BARRAT—“Dark Haz- 
ard,” “From Headquarters,” 
“Wild Boys of the Road,” “I 
Loved a Woman,” “Mayor of 
Hell,” “Baby Face,” “Heroes for 
Sale.” 


ARTHUR HOHL—“The World 
Changes,” “College Coach,” 
“Ever in My Heart,” “The Ken- 
nel Murder Case,” “Footlight 
Parade,” “Baby Face.” 


SIDNEY TOLER—‘“The World 


Narrow Corner,” “Tom Brown of 
Culver,” “He Learned About 
Women,” “Blonde Venus.” 


CHARLES MIDDLETON—‘Silver 
Dollar,” “I Am a Fugitive from 
a Chain Gang,” “Beau-Hunks,” 
“X Marks the Spot,” “High 
Pressure,” “Palmy Days.” 


TULLY MARSHALL — “Central 
Park,” “The Cabin in the Cot- 
ton,” “Grand Hotel,” “The City 
Beast,” “Arsene Lupin.” 


DOUGLAS DUMBRILLE — “The 
World Changes,” “Lady Killer,” 
“Female,” “I Loved a Woman,” 
“Heroes for Sale,” “The Affairs 
of Voltaire.” 


WILLIAM V. MONG—“Dark Haz- 
ard,” “I Loved a Woman,” “The 
Narrow Corner,” “The Mayor of 
Hell,” “The Working Man,” 
“Sign of the Cross.” 

| HENRY KOLKER—“Bureau of 


Missing Persons,” “I Loved a 
Woman,” “The Narrow Corner, 


“The Keyhole,” “Baby Face,” 


“The Crash,” “Jewel Robbery.” 


Length 
6,459 Feet 


Running Time 
69 Minutes 


RICHARD BARTHELMESS—“He- 
roes For Sale,” “Central Air- 
port,” “Cabin in the Cotton,” 
“Alias the Doctor,” “The Last 


ANN DVORAK—“College Coach,” 
“Three on a Match,” “Crooner,” 
“Love Is a Racket,” “Stranger 
in Town,” “The Crowd Roars,” 


DUDLEY DIGGES—“The Silk Ex- 
press,” “Mayor of Hell,” “The 
Narrow Corner,” “The King’s 
Vacation,” “Alexander Hamil- 


CLAIRE DODD—“Footlight Pa- 
rade,” “Elmer the Great,” “Ex- 
Lady,” “Hard to Handle,” 


Changes,” “Dark Hazard,” “The | 


ANN DVORAK 


Ann Dvorak was born in New 
York City but came to Hollywood 
when a young girl. Ann is the 
daughter of Ann Lehr, one-time 
toast of Broadway, and it was 
natural that she should plan to 
follow in her mother’s footsteps 
in theatrical work. 

Ann was the local girl who 
made good, for she sprang to star- 
dom over-night from “extra” work 
in the studios near her home. 


An important “bit” role in 
“Scarface” attracted the attention 


of the associated Warner Bros. 
and First National studios to the 
young actress’ potential abilities. 
She was featured in a number of 
their pictures. Then a little more 
than a year ago she eloped to 
Yuma, Arizona, by airplane, with 
Leslie Fenton after a whirlwind 
courtship. The couple spent a 
year abroad on a honeymoon and 
returned in the Fall of 1933 when 
Ann resumed her picture work at 
the same studios. Her first pic- 
ture this season was in “College 
Coach.” Among the productions 
in which she appeared last year are 
“Three on a Match,” “Crooner,” 
“Love Is a Racket” and ‘The 
Crowd Roars.” 


CLAIRE DODD 


Claire Dodd was born in lowa 
and had no stage or screen aspira- 
tions whatever until, on a visit to 
California, a friend persuaded her 
to make a screen test. As a re- 
sult she was cast for a part in 
“Whoopee.” 

The late Flo Ziegfeld, impressed 
with her performance, offered her 
a role in his New York produc- 
tion of “Smiles,” thus starting her 
on a wave of popularity which 
still continues. 

After “Smiles” she returned to 
Hollywood and pictures, her lat- 
est productions being “Footlight 
Parade,” ‘“Ex-Lady,” “Hard to 
Handle,” “Elmer the Great,” 
“Blondie Johnson” and “Lawyer 
Man.” 


ROBERT BARRAT 


Robert Barrat was born in New 
York City and educated in the 
public schools there. His debut in 
theatrical circles was in stock in 
Springfield, Mass. 

Later he appeared in many note- 
worthy productions with some of 
the leading stars of the stage. It 
was while playing the role of the 
strong man in the stage play of 
“Lilly Turner” that First National 
engaged him for that same role 
opposite Ruth Chatterton in_ its 
recent picturization of it. 

Since then he has played in 
“Dark Hazard,” “From Head- 
quarters,” “I Loved a Woman,” 
“Wild Boys of the Road,” “Heroes 
for Sale,” “Baby Face,” “The 
Silk Express,” “Picture Snatcher” 
and “The Mayor of Hell.” 


ARTHUR HOHL 


Arthur Hohl was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, but moved to Cali- 
fornia at the age of nine. He 
attended Stantord University, 
where he ftiunked out after two 
years because, as he says, his mind 
was entirely on the stage. 


After that he went off to dra- 
matic school and finally got into 
professional work. He appeared 
in his first New York production, 
“the Dummy,” in 1913, and dur- 
ing the five years following was 
with the original Theatre Guild, 
the Washington Square Players. 

The war took him to France, 
where he rose from buck private 
to second lieutenant. He returned 
to New York and to the stage, 
appearing in many of the big hits 
of the seasons between 1919 and 
1982, when he entered motion pic- 
tures with the Warner bros.-First 
National Studios, appearing in 

Coach,” “ihe World 

ges,” “Ever in My Heart,” 

“Footlight Parade,” “Baby Face,” 

“The Silk Express,” “Private De- 

tective 62,” “The Narrow Cor- 

ner,” “The Life of Jimmy Dolan” 
and “Captured!” 


HENRY O'NEILL 


Henry O'Neill was born in 
Orange, N. J., and educated there. 
After graduating from Seton Hall 
College, he decided to try his luck 
on the stage, having appeared in 
various amateur and college pro- 
ductions since the age of twelve. 

After many discouragements, he 
landed a minor role with a New- 
ark, N. J., stock company. One 
engagement led to another until 
he felt he was ready to try Broad- 
way. His first role there was with 
the John Ferguson Theatre Guild. 

He clicked with Broadway's 
theatre-goers and for many years 
has been one of the most popular 
actors in the East. Numbered 
among his many stage hits are “] 
Loved You Wednesday,” ‘The 
Last Mile,” “Trick for Trick” 
and “Conquest.” 

O’Neill was brought to Holly- 
wood by Warner Bros.-First Na- 
tional] and has appeared in “From 
Headquarters,” “Bedside,” “The 
Big Shakedown,” “Lady Killer,” 
“The Kennel Murder Case,” “1 
Loved a Woman” and “The House 
on 56th Street.” 


DUDLEY DIGGES 


Dudley Digges is a native of 
Ireland whefe, for many years, he 
appeared at the Irish National 
Theatre. 

His first American appearance 
was in stock in St. Louis. He 
finally turned from the stage to 
picture work and has been promi 
nent in film circles, especially since 
the advent of talking pictures. 

His more recent pictures include 
“The Silk Express,” “The Mayor 
of Hell,” “The Narrow Corner,” 
“The King’s Vacation” and “Alex- 
ander Hamilton.” 
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} Wvudie, Digges, Henr 
er bsarra Afthur Hoh, Sidney 

ieier, Ciarence Muse, Cnaries Mid- | 


dietoi:, luily Marsnhali, Dougias Dum- 


the 


pride Willan Mong, DeWitt | 
Jennings, Henry Kolker and Frank 
} MeGtyn 
Hesicde tr ca ‘ regula Holivy- 
} wor sta there are 300 indians ir Becomes 
} bit and extra parts, forming a color Bartheimess 
; kground for the pictur: i i = _ 
} acictitu the realistic touches show Firs! White Chief of 
i the india his unpoverished 
' negiecte conditio: there are } 2 li 
picturesgt scene whic revea: the Sioux Since Goo idge 
at customs tf race, their re 
1 iicn ceremonic trib: rite and 
y ceremonial Ganct tuichard bartheliess, screen star, is 
nn Standu Sear, of the Sour | 0 heal) big indian brave, having 
Nati icted us techmical Sdvisor On | here oticial| adopted as a triba! 
tt productic ORG SEPOTweG “Ut i other & the Sioux nation. He is 
j urate presentatn indian lite. | |, first white man to be thus hon 
4 tor SES ee | cei: iine lente President, Calvin 
y tat Speci vesuigatn of ingia | ( eolidg: 
/ orate secure authorit 
for his book, “Massacre, Chief Standing Bear, ranking 
{ am he based his story, which |teader of the Sioux indian nation, 
‘ aeeainied tt scree DY | pertorme the ancient rituals upon 
a Bink , sheridan Gibney. | comptetion of “Massacre.” th: Star’s 
Bieta vert lates’ First National picture, which 
3 a }eomes to the Theatre or 
4 it impressive ceremonies were con- 
ducte tine histori: indian 
| PONeE Fi] h } | rrounc Chatsworth. Cal., where 
Ne WS) as i | mar scene ot the picture were 
hime 
' it india name bestowed upon 
BOTH FILM MIT! ttt, mag tate ope 
} . : meanin “Thunde Horse,’ which 
F RECORD SET was the name of the role Barthelmess 
REV portrave in the filn 
RY BARTHELMESS \ccordin t the unwritten laws 
: - the Kedmen, no one can be adopted 
}as a tribal brother unless he has per- 
| formed som: outstanding service to 
; ften ti motion picture | the indians. Barthelmess, én making 
* nes el , the public | “Massacre earned that distinction 
Popular wanes almo S!for the picture deals wit! probtems 
j rive wok And s today indian, 
j tY ee Upon completion of the ritual. in 
} ry ayers ee eres pipe of 
| re - eo peace with his red brethren, Chief 
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And He’s a Real Sioux Ch 


Crdasnnsnesae ae 


a imess, who will soon be seen at the Strand Theatre in 
sateen save real Sioux Chie/, having been recentiy inducted into the 
| tribe as Chief Thunder Horse. He is starred with Ann Dvorak and Ciatre 
| dodd wm this First National picture, which telis a thrilling talc of the 
| modern indian and the treatment he receives. Alan Crosiand directed 


film. 
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‘Injun Braves Had to 
Be Taught War Dance 
for “Massacre” Paris 


—_ 


Strange as it may seem, the Indian 
of today knows little of the lore of 
his fathers and many cannot even 
dance their tribal war ceremoniais 
This was discovered in the making of 
Richard Barthelmess’ latest Firs: 
National picture, “Massacre.” whic! 


| comes to the Theatre or 


Director Alan Crosland wanted 
twenty of the three hundred Indians 
playing in the picture to do a war 
| dance. He asked for volunteers but 
none came forward. He tumed to 
| Chief Standing Bear, technica ad 
visor on the picture 


Standing Bear shook his head 


“They do not know how.” he said 


sadly “They have never hee taught 
and the dance is forbidden on the 
Teservations wher: they have lived 
But | know I wil] teach them th 
wavs of their fathers” 

The chief, who is a Carlist grad 
wate of the year IRR and a) exner 
fin all matters Pertaining to Indiay 
‘lore, gathered the braves about hin 


jand hegan the long tedious task o! 
| putting them throuch th, dance stens 
}and teaching them th: vells 


varions 
in circling 


which they indulge whik 
the centra pole and fir 


He also instructed the make-uy) de 
partment in the art of putting 
paint on his young band 
who were quite ignoran! 


‘ 


it themselves 


Wal 
braves 


how + a 


nt 


or 


The dance is one of the impressiv: 

i seenes in this colorfy) Picture of thy 
T modern redman and hic conflict wit! 
Civilization Barthelmess the 
rat Indian, vouny edn 
who is tom hetwae love 

for Indian maid and 


Who has idolized hin 
the hero 


the enst 
Digges 
Roher! Barrat, 
Voter and Tully 


The story is by Rober: 
Ralph Bina, and Sherida, 
Padapted it for th, scree? 


plays 
and 
his 
whit, vir 
made hin, 
Of her social et Ohare 5 
ate Any Dvorak. Dude 
Chair Dodd, Henry O'Nej}. 
Arthu: Hohl. Sidne 
Marshal] 


nt ar) 
cated, 


Ay 


and 


. 
{resene, 


Gibney 


ief | ig 


‘300 indians From {2 (Snake Bites fp 
Nations Used in New Location 
-—Barthelmess Picture Flim is Bing 


lweive iribes of American indians MESMESHake bites ate ong 
are represenied aumwug the three bu ae = wrt, are ext 
;dred who appear i dD parts and Be re pretty Fingt 5 
jextr rojes in Richard Barthelmes al iepe testify For 
jiatest Starring vehicie fur Forst N. Cent) Tecovered from the 
tional, “Massacre which comes ig | 0' Ute reptiles 
tint liveaire o happened on j 
Lhe uation are DSiwu Mussiv Was “WOERIRG a “Massacre” 
Biackicet Dauk ex Banna WHICH COMes ‘tocthe . — 
| Choctaw, Chevenn Canuaich itty =e = Richard bart 
hep aiit Nay ay Meniber ( Lites ae —“s — The pr z 
irfibes have coliecie irul pe de ee { Ra ps tnoder: toda, 
the country in btiolivwoo Where Line as ni re Civilization 
have their own seli-governed colon : a many of 
heir ove ambition is to play in the | 48° Place in the desert, 3 
movies, from which the, wres Lnirector Adan Croslani sy 
ticager subsistence compan tk ‘the Mojave 
Like young braves will be seen i | athlon kere pay 
uli their featnerec meadures beaded : 
m2 : ee * or | DEeRES Were shot .on ‘the sah 
ote an paeetioee reer pee phe og — } then tix Company moved om 
specia ceremolhiz scene u a water shale ihe 7 
cre, aithough trey dress in deni saivk cost xe sideciathes anal 
overaus When at home on tne reserv: tiesnake, struck sher jut dee 
lion iwo genuine clei are among enfile 
Line number Standiney bHex! and 
thunder Bird its tnrust was a bit 
_,,, | due to the fact “that Gt ag; 
Phere are old an young wien, | aw are and had-not-time ty aff 
wrinkiec squaws anc youthiu! ones the strike. TBhe fangs did 
with their papoose strapped to thetr | penetrate through the skin aft 
backs. ‘These tern: the coloriu! back lex just above the ankle 
ground for Sinasiiny Grams of the | Gent wound The first said mn 
indian of toda) brave race that) the outfit iucicity had 2 ‘hypaie 
roamed the primitive forests, but M0W | anti-venom needie «and alm on 
is siowly Gying because of inability to | treatment immediately 
fit in with Western civilizatio: An was sent ‘hom xf 
Barthelimess has the role « an | treatec 0 doctor Alton 
indian brave, young, educated an wounc was slight, ‘her deg swt 
sesamin ie twice the norma! «size and Am 
successtu! rodeo rider who eventual! contindti ‘40 *had «ith Ae 
gives u beautiful society gir! t lhe swelling gradually wet 
return to his own peopie and an in- | powever, and Am was able ws 
dian maid. Tre romance cilmaxes a piete her oseenes an th wi 
series 0! dramatic episodes an which | Crosiand shooting «other am 
the indians start an uprising on the | which she does not appes, mil 
| Sioux reservation after being sub-! had recovered 
jected to untold indignities at the in “Massacre” Amp has te 
|hands of unscrupulous whites of an indian maidewho és the w : 
|a white girl for the love of 4 
There is a stromg cast iz support brave. Claire Dodd sand Bat 
of Hartheimess which includes Ann |... the other -sides of te 2 . 
Dvorak, Dudiey Digges, Ciaire Dodd The supporting “east sncludes 
Henry O'Neill, Robert Barrat, Arthur | Digge: Henry i 
Hohl, Sidney Toler and Tully Mar-/ rat, Arthur Hohl, “Siciney 
| shal! Alan “Cresiand directed the ‘tully Marshall 
|picture from the scree pia bs Lhe story is by Robert Gesse 
Ralph Bioek and Sheridan Gibney,| was dramatized for the 
based on 4 story by Robert Gessner | Ralph Biock and Sheridan 
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| Special News Photo 
Star Bitten by Rattler 


ee ment Prorah. 
This remarkable photo was taken jas! y" nail Ann part 
rattler hed srk its fangs into the lovely Yee 0! R 


: . dates! 
Petite star was ont on desert lneation tor the 


‘trand 
picture, “Massacre” coming t the —— Deorak's oom 
mem ts seen here canterizing Miss 
Mai No. ?-~-10c 


a insome 


~~ Production Story 


. a 20 Featured Actors, 


= 300 Indians Played 


' 
P Roles in “M “ 
oles in massacre 
4 I 
Se'dom has there been so large and 
nes Mipressive a cast of players in a 
iu. production as that listed for 
Mass re,’ the First National pic- 
ture ich comes to the.... Theatre 
v1 Besides three hundred In- 
ind extras there are an even 
Weuly popular Hollywood players in 
Miportant character roles. 
Lhe 5 »ade , i 
. _ Pn t is headed by Richard 
a lelmess, who stars in the produc- 
he Which follows his successes in 
me rece “ ‘ . . ‘be Ss. ere 
= ut “Heroes for Sale, Cen- 


tral Airport” and “Cabin in the Cot- 
ton.” He has the role of Joe Thunder 
Ofse, 4 young and educated Indian 
brave, in “Massacre.” 
Ann Dvorak, 


Teturned to 


% 


who has but recently 
picture work after a year 
_ Plays opposite him in’ the 
Of a beautiful Indi: irl 
Chi ‘ dian girl. 
oh Dodd has the part of a wealthy 
~ girl who vies with the Indian 
el Barthelmess’s love. 
ere 


- 


7 are three villainous roles, 
Mery who live on the Sioux 
ati ‘ : ‘ : 

se a to exploit. the Indians. 
Digges + are enacted by Dudley 
Te, Arthur Hohl and Sidney 
Others : 
Rated ; In the cast inelude such 
Mayers as Henry O'Neill, dis- 


Kuishe 
ed on both stage and screen, 


F Obert 

; st Barrat, Clarence Muse, 

4 os : ‘iddleton, Tully Marshall, 
Willian, ms umbrille, Wallis Clark, 


James Mong, DeWitt Jennings, 


Frank hse William Davidson, 
: rly : > 
bey Agnes FT : Henry Kolker and 
“SS See 
real Indian Chiefs also have 


Toles 


In the ic . a 
ie ne th picture, Chief Standing 
r Bira € Sioux, and Chief ‘Chun 
.. an the Osage tribe. These 
Pa Pg had charge of the 
ad Stas 0 various tribes who 
‘ra roles ; ‘eels 
Braduatcc es. Both are Carlisle 
! ry | > oI . 
a by Robert Gessner was 
PAT gs. eh also known as 
bes t deals with today’s 
it} i ore > Pins 
— to conform 
. Phage mans civilization. 
nde 3 © emotional conflict 
1, d orse, who is torn be- 
hive 4, sire for a white girl and 
‘ ’ ran Indian maid 
os TOs|; j , 
oo lon fron, and directed the produc- 
: a re scree ad: oti 


and Sheridan Gibney. 


inn Dvorak, who will be seen 

opposite Richard Barthelmess, as the Indian girl, in First National’s 
_. Massacre.” a story of the modern Indian, in which Ann won the coveted 
feminine lead over many other aspirants. 


Mat No. 9 


Plays Indian Girl 


soon at the Strand Theatre 


/0e 


Star Story 


Barthelmess Does a 
Prince-of-Wales in 
“Massacre” Filming 


Richard Barthelmess emulated the 
Prince of Wales and came a cropper 
in the production of his new First 
National picture, “Massacre,” which 
comes to the... . Theatre on. 

Dick is an expert horseman, but it 
is one thing to ride a horse with a 
saddle when booted and spurred and 
another thing to stick on a_ horse 
bareback while encumbered’ with 


| except when the scene actually de- 
| nands it, which naturally is a con- 


| ure of their importance. 


feathered headgear and other orna- 


iments. And as Dick plays the part 
ot an Indian brave he rides bare- 
back. 

He mounted his big, rawboned 
horse and circled the grounds 


staked off for a rodeo. ‘Then a couple 
of score of other Indians who ride 
with him began to make whoopee. 
Dick’s horse became frightened and 
plunged and reared on its haunches. 
In one of its lunges Dick lost his 
grip and sailed over the horse’s head, 
taking a nose dive. 

Fortunately, the earth was com- 
paratively soft and he fell in such a 
way as to receive no serious injury, 
although he was bruised and shaken 
considerably. After the tumble a 
strap was used around the horse’s 
body to give Barthelmess a grip in 
case the animal decided to shy again. 

‘he rodeo episode is but one of 
this thrilling 


many spectacles in 
drama of the modern Redman and 
his conflict with civilization. It car-, 


ries an unusual romance in which 
Dick, as the young brave, is torn be- 
tween the love of a wealthy society 
virl who has made a hero of him and 
that of an Indian maid. 

‘here is a large and talented sup- 
porting cast, which, in addition to 800 
indians, includes Ann Dvorak, Dud- 
ley Digges, Claire Dodd, Henry 
O'Neill, Robert Barrat, Arthur Hohl 
and Sidney Toler. Alan Crosland di 
rected from a screen play by Ralph 
block and Sheridan Gibney which 


was based on a story by) Robert Gess- 
ner. - 


DON’T MISS 
THE SPECIAL 
SUNDAY FEATURE 


| modern Indian. 
| Robert 


| Crosland directed. 


Star Story 


Barthelmess Gives 
Everybody in Gast 
Equal Opportunity 


No aspiring young screen player 
has ever had a greater dislike than 
has Richard Barthelmess for the 
camera hog,” the actor or actress 
who insists on monopolizing every 
scene and forcing other players into 
the background. 


At no time, in his own starring pic- 
tures, does he take the spot light 


siderable proportion of the time for 
the leading role. But he does insist 
that every one playing in support of 
him be given an opportunity to de- 
velop their own roles to the full meas- 
( Never does 
he permit the subordination of a 
scene because he himself is not in it. 


By this method each scene is de- 
veloped with the correct perspective 
and relationship to the plot entity, 
making a well balanced production 
instead of a one player picture. 


In “Massacre,” Barthelmess shares 
honors with a large cast of excep- 
tionally talented players, many fa- 
mous on the stage as well as on the 
screen. ‘These include Ann Dvorak, 
Dudley Digges, Claire Dodd, Henry 
O'Neill, Robert Barrat, Arthur Hohl, 
sidney ‘Toler, Tully Marshall, Douglas 
Dumbrille, DeWitt Jennings, William 
V. Mong, Henry Kolker, Frank Mc- 


Glynn and 800 Indians of twelve 
different tribes. 
warthelmess has the role of an 


educated young Indian, who, after 
making a big success as a rodeo 
rider, is taken up by a white girl of 
social prominence. An Indian maid 
eventually opens his eyes, however, to 
the needs of his own people. 


is a drama of the 
It was adapted from 
Gessner’s story by Ralph 
Block and Sheridan Gibney. Alan 


‘The picture 


7 


2 


“ 


Production Story | 


“Massacre” Company 
on Location Gaught 
in Fog Till Morning 


While working on location during 
the production of the First National 
picture, “Massacre,” which comes to 
the. ... Theatre on...., Richard 
Barthelmess and his company got 
caught in a dense fog and were un- 
able to find their way out to the main 
road until morning. 


‘The film deals with the modern In- 
dian and his conflict with civilization. 
‘0 get authentic atmosphere for ex- 
teriors the company went on location 
at an old Indian stamping ground 
about fifty miles from Hollywood. 
‘The spot is several miles off the main 
road, between rolling hills near the 
Pacific. A winding dirt road led 
from the main road to the camp. 


The place was near enough for the 
company to return home at sunset. 
But on one occasion there was a call 
for night scenes. ‘These were shot 
and the company started for home. 
But a dense fog began rolling in 
from the ocean and it was impossible 
to tell which of the many forks of 
the path led out of the mountains. 
The Indians were as helpless as the 
whites for none of them had been in 
this particular locality before. 

Director Alan Crosland finally de- 
cided to retreat to the camp before 
the company was hopelessly lost. ‘The 
entire band made their way back to 
the campfire and waited until the 
sun dispelled the fog in the morning. 
‘The company then made its weary 
way home for a day’s sleep and rest. 


“Massacre” is a thrilling drama 
based on Robert Gessner’s book 
of the same title. Ralph Block and 


Sheridan Gibney dramatized it for the 
screen. 


in the supporting cast are Ann 
Dvorak, Dudley Digges, Claire Dodd, 
O'Neill, Robert Barrat and 


Henry 
Arthur Hohl. 


Barthelmess Learns to 
Speak Indian Language 


They won’t laugh when Dick sits 
down and orders a heap big meal in 


Sioux, 


Richard Barthelmess, who plays the 
part of an Indian in the First Na- 
tional picture, “Massacre,” which 
comes to the... . Theatre on >... 4 
learned enough of the Sioux language 
in the six weeks he was working on 
the picture to carry on a conversa- 
tion in that tongue. His diction is a 
long way from perfection, but he is 
readily understandable, according to 
Chief Standing Bear of the Sioux 
tribe, who acted as technical director 
on the picture. 

Barthelmess became greatly inter- 
ested in Indian lore and Indian lan- 
guage while working on the picture, 
so he engaged Big ‘Tree, one of the 
Indians who plays in the picture, to 
teach him the language. Big Tree, 
descendant of Chief Crazy Horse, 
who conducted the Custer massacre, 
hung around Dick’s dressing room 
when not working and the two jab- 
bered away in Injun. Ugh! Ugh! 


Double Signs Autograph 
for Dick Barthelmess 


Dick Barthelmess, who is starring 
in the First National picture, “Mas- 
sacre,” which comes to the : 
Theatre on... ., says his signature 
appears in many autograph books 
which he didn’t sign. Someone whose 
resemblance is almost identical has 
been signing books with the star’s 
name. However, everyone’s happy, 
for the imposter gets a kick out of 
it, Barthelmess is spared the trouble, 
and as for the victim .. . well, ig- 
norance is bliss! 


Who Massacred Custer's 
Troops? Ann Knows Now 


Ann Dvorak’s chief amusement 
lately has been to trip up her friends 
on American historical data. Ann 
studied up on facts pertaining to the 
American Indian for her role in the 
First National picture, “Massacre,” 
which comes to the... . Theatre on 
.. ++ and deals with the problems 
of the Redman of today. She herself 
had been under the impression that 
Sitting Bull was the Indian chief re- 
sponsible for the massacre of General 
Custer’s troops, but discovered in her 
perusal of historical books that it 
was Chief Crazy Horse and that Sit- 
ting Bull was miles away at the time. 
She put the question to her friends 
and found that nine out of ten 
thought as she did: that Sitting Bull 
was the chief. 


Only the brave can win the fair? 

bushes her man, Richard Barthelmess, im First National’s forthcoming 

production “Massacre,” which will soon be seen at the Strand Theatre. 
Mat No. 4—10e 


Redskin and Red Lips 


“Fight Extra" Film Star 
Gives Player Shiner 


Arthur Hohl, who plays the part 
of a doctor in Richard Barthelmess’ 
latest First National picture, “Mas- 
sacre,” which comes to the : 
Theatre on... ., unintentionally got 
a shiner in a fight scene. ‘This did 
not stop the eye from swelling and 
turning black, however. 

Barthelmess, in the role of an In 
dian brave, is supposed to give Hohl 
a whipping. Hohl was instructed to 


turn his head when Barthelmess 
struck out so that the blow would 
land back of the ear. Barthelmess 


was too quick or Hohl was too slow 
and the blow landed under Hohl’s 
eye. ‘The swelling was taken out 
with a beefsteak and make-up took 
care of the yellowish tinge. 


Chief Standing Bear Was 
Adviser on "Massacre" 


Chief Standing Bear, of the Sioux 
tribe of Indians, acted as technical 
advisor on the new Richard Barthel- 
mess First National picture, “Mas 
sacre,”’ which comes to the 
Theatre on . This is a story 
of present-day conditions on an In- 
dian reservation and Standing Bear 
knows all about ’em. He is a Carlisle 
Indian College graduate and a famous 
authority on his race. 


Barthelmess Gets Deep 
Tan for Indian Role 


Richard Barthelmess played _ the 
role of an Indian in his latest First 
National picture, “Massacre,” which 
comes to the. ... Theatre on...., 
without using any make-up. And yet 
when seen standing close to real In 
dians, of whom there are 300 in the 
picture, he appears to have their 
dusky bronze coloring. Before start- 
ing the picture Dick spent two weeks 
at Palm Springs where the sun 
tanned him as dark as an Indian. 


Dick Barthelmess Had to 
Train for "Massacre" 


Richard 
weeks in 
“Massacre,’ 


Barthelmess spent two 
training for his role in 
’ the First National pic- 
ture of the modern Indian. which 
comes to the. ... Theatre on.... 
The part calls for some strenuous 
work riding a trick horse and some 
hand-to-hand fist fighting. He went 
to Palm Springs where he skipped 
rope morning and evening and took 
a two-mile run over the desert daily. 


Just watch Claire Dodd as she am- 
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Derek Deve 
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peyote en Gare-Gevdh riding wis 
the hearts of the gentler wx asihuticr 
Avn Drores plays the pert of te 
lntan maid, while Claire I)edd is 
the flirtatious weaely siren 


The pieture is seid to be crammed 
with fest ectum end thrilling epi 
wties, unintiing on Nndian wyrisiny 
an the Warning of « reservation wt 


teauent. There ate colorful wenes 
whieh vevwe the ancient Indian 
‘rival rites and ceremumial dances 


biese were filined at the old Indian 
stenpmg ground at Chateworth, near 
Maiywood, ani in the surrounding 
desert around the water holes where 
the Kedinen once cammyes. 


Three hundred real Indians, repre 
senting twelve tribes, appear in bit 
parts and extra roles, forming @ pie- 
luresuue background for the stirring 
events, Onlel Standing Bear, of the 
munin trite, acted a6 technical ad- 
veo in order to insure the accuracy 
wt the Indian scenes, 

Viewides the Indians there is a noted 
rant of white players in support of 
Varthelimens, including Dudley Dig 
Heury ONeill, Kobert arrat, Arthur 
Hohl, Bidney Voler, Tully Marshall 
and Krank MeGlynn, 


The pleture te from «@ stor by 
iobert Gessner, based on his 100K, 
“Massacre,” & careful study of In 
dint reservation life, and accuratel 
Mepicts the startling facts disclosed. 
Ihe story was Aramatived for the 
screen by Kalph lock and Sheridan 
Gilmey and directed by Alan Cros- 
land 
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Ann Dvorak Not Afraid to 
Tell Her Special Secrets 


s Interest in Life Greatest Beauty Aid; Careful 
Diet, Makeup Rules Come Next 


OTION picture stars, as a rule, are very chary about giving 
out their beauty secrets. They may give out some per- 
functory rules, but their real beauty secrets they guard 


i Chatterton can’t be prevailed upon to tell hers. In fact 
ig just as likely to deny that she has any. 


i" Kay Francis smiles, and says frankly, “That’s my secret.” 


F Not so with Ann Dvorak. She’s willing to tell the world what 
7 . —_—_—————— 
be does to keep her skin soft and At night she washes off all her 

sly. She’s even willing to give makeup to give her skin a chance to 
ay her perfume mixtures. breathe and then puts on pure cold 
#{ don’t believe,” she said, “that| cream or olive oil to soften the tex- 
. exact exercise I take, or the cos- | ture and feed the inner tissues. 
“petics [ use, would suit every indi- “Oils and creams keep the inner 
Kdual. Every woman must take into skin firm and young,” she explains. 
sideration ‘her own physical condi- | “TI he inner skin needs feeding. If not 
and her tendencies to grow fat} fed it shrinks, causing sagging and 
be thin and suit her exercise to it. lines and wrinkles.” 
ind so she must use the cosmetics} She has her own blend of perfume, 
t best match her complexion. But} which is made up from two of the 
W my beauty secrets are of any bene- popular Parisian brands of the day. 
or of any interest to any one I Lhis is a half and half mixture of 
rfectly willing to make them Caron’s Nuit de Noel, which is heavy 
2 and exotic, and Guerlain’s Vol de 
own. Nuit, which is somewhat lighter and 
mn is the dark brunette type. She} more volatile. 
» spends much of her time in the 
m air and tans so readily—she 
3 not burn—that she is almost as 
as an Indian maid. Her skin 
soft and velvety as a baby’s. 


In fact, after a summer spent in 
California sunshine she was so 
that when she came to play the 
of an Indian girl with Richard 

rthelmess in his latest First Na- 
nal picture, “Massacre,” which 
to. the.... Theatre on...., 
was not necessary for her to 
en her skin at all. And she 
es as pretty an Indian miss as 
one could wish to see. 


Has Own Perfume 


NS , 

She does not advise this mixture 
for everyone, however. 

“Perfume,” she says, “should fit the 
personality and individuality of the 
wearer just as much as the makeup 
or the gown worn.” 

She makes no fetish of dieting, but 
eats very little meat. She drinks 
oodles of tomato juice and eats lots 
of sliced tomatoes and vegetables. 
Never does she take desert. 

“It’s not hard for me to diet,” said 
Ann, “for I really have no taste for 
meat or sweets and I do like vege- 
tables.” 

Whether it is her diet and exercise 
or not, it happens that Ann is as 
slim and graceful as a wild fawn. 

Ann abhors bridge and does not go 
in for any indoor sport, although she 
spends some time at the piano. And 
she writes lyrics and composes her 
own music, too. 

But she prefers outdoor life and 
spends every moment she can in the 
sunshine. She and her husband, Les- 
lie Fenton, have a beautiful swim- 
ming pool on their San Fernando 
ranch and she is in it a half dozen 
or more times a day. This is her fa- 
vorite sport and exercise, although 
she likes to ride horseback over the 
ranch and play an occasional game 
of tennis. 


Don’t Daub on Makeup 


In making up for the street or for 

evening, which is quite different 
fon making up for the screen, as 
mat requires a special makeup adapt- 
to the calcium lights, the first 
tial, according to Ann, is not to 
ve the makeup too pronounced. 
he face, she says, should not be so 
vily daubed as to make it look 
inted or artificial. The nearer the 
ep corresponds to the natural 
bring of the skin, she thinks, the 
beautiful it is. 


In glancing at 
Ann, one would 
at first think she 
had not used 
any makeup at 
all, so closely 
does it blend to 
her coloring. 
Yet she admits 
to making up. 
But she knows 
how to use pow- 
der and rouge 
artistically so 
as to bring out 
the proper con- 
trasts without 


emphasiz- 
KK them too strongly. . 


Real Beauty From Within 


“But,” says Ann, “no amount of 
exercise and no cosmetics, however 
artistically applied, can of themselves 
make a woman beautiful. They can 
help, but real beauty comes from 
within. Regularity of features do 
not make beauty either. I have seen 
women with perfect faces who were 
not beautiful because there was no 
expression in them. And I have seen 
women whose faces, if you examined 
closely, were perfectly plain, who 
radiate beauty. 

“It takes animation to make beauty 
and this comes from the mind. The 
best secret of beauty that I can 
recommend is an interest in life, in 
other people and what is going on in 
the world. An interest in life stirs 
up and animates a woman’s entire 
being so that the glow of it shows in 
her face. 

“Beauty secrets are essential to 
women, but what you think comes 
first.” : 

Ann herself combines beauty with 
glowing health, which, with her dark 
complexion, made her an ideal type 
for the Indian maid in “Massacre, 
a glamorous romance in which she is 
the rival of a wealthy white society 
girl for the love of an Indian brave. 

The story, by Robert Gessner, also 
lays bare the untold suffering to 
which modern Indians have been sub- 
jected by unscrupulous whites who 
have robbed them of their lands and 
exploited them in many ways. In 
the cast with Ann and Barthelmess 
are Dudley Digges, Claire Dodd, 
Henry O'Neill, Robert Barrat, Ar- 
thur Hohl and Sidney Toler. Alan 
Crosland directed from the screen 
play by Ralph Block and Sheridan 
Gibney. 
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‘eature Stories 


In This Section... 


The stories presented in this 
section can be planted as 
either current or advance pub- 
licity. Date lines should be 
changed to suit. 


One-Horse Town? 
One Left in U. S. A. 


You have heard of  one-horse 
towns, but there actually is such a 
town—officially. The authority is 
Chief Standing Bear, of the Sioux 
Indians, who acted as technical ad- 
visor on Richard Barthelmess’s new 
First National picture, “Massacre,” 
coming to the... . Theatre. 


One of Standing Bear’s bosom 
friends is One Horse. This Indian 
staked out a claim. The whites called 
the place One Horse Town and later 
when a settlement grew around the 
original tepee the place was officially 
named One Horse. 


Claire Dodd in “Massacre” which 
stars Richard Barthelmess at the 
Strand. 


Mat No. 6—sc 


Barthelmess Never Earned 
a Nickle Except in Films 


Dick’s First Money Was Earned in the Movies and 
He Never Worked at Anything Else 


ICHARD BARTHELMESS, who has the stellar role in 


R “Massacre,” which comes 
is the only male star in 


nickel in any other business. 


Dick’s first job was in pictures and he has never tried another 


vocation. What lean periods he 


industry and the long waits between chances in the early vears of 


his career. At that he had less 
getting his “start in life.” 


Naturally, since reaching stardom 
and financial independence, Barthel- 
mess has made—and lost—money in 
various business and market ventures, 
but all the capital used for such un- 
dertakings has come directly from his 
screen earnings. 

His friend, William Powell, for ex- 
ample, had a long preliminary strug- 
gle on the stage and before that was 
employed by a telephone company 
and worked in such varied capacities 
as salesman and office manager. 
Barthelmess never had such experi- 
ences. 

James Cagney started out as a 
stage hoofer. Clark Gable tried vari- 
ous jobs before he struck acting as 
a career and his picture work was 
preceded by stage experience. Fred- 
rie March was a stage manager be- 
fore he became an actor. Wallace 
Beery started out with a circus. So 
did Joe E. Brown. John Barrymore 
earned at least one week’s pay as 
a newspaper artist before launching 
out on his own in the family profes- 
sion. 

Warren William soldiered for the 
government during the World War at 
thirtv some dollars a month, overseas 
pay ‘for a sergeant. 


First Job—$10 Per Day 


All of them tried something else 
before starting work in pictures, ex- 


cept Richard Barthelmess. The first 
money he earned was $10 per day as 
an extra in the picture “Gloria's Ro- 
mance,” starring Billie Burke. Soon 
he was playing “atmosphere” in Bio- 


-{dred as extras and atmosphere. 


‘Hundreds of Indians Bit 


r¢ 5] 
_ by Hollywood Movie ‘Bug 
Live in Own Colorful, Self-Governed Colony and 
Highest Ambition Is to Be Actors 
A the hatchet with his white brother, instead of in him, he 
started to turn over a new leaf as far as his customs and 
mode of living were concerned. 

Now instead of roaming the Western hills in search of fish and 
game, taking an occasional — and resentful — pot-shot at a stray 
pioneer, the once noble red-man lolls lazily around on one of the 


many reservations provided for him by his adopted Uncle Sam. 


Outstanding among these Indian 
villages are the Pine Ridge, Rose 
Bud, Standing Rock, Croew, Rava- 
hoe, Nez Perce, Osage and Blackfeet 
reservations. It is in semi-civilized 
towns such as these that the Indian, 
thanks to his initiation into white 
man’s ways, daily makes a sucker out 
of his pop-eyed tourist visitor with 
his assortment of blankets, beads, pot- 
tery and other hand-made trinkets. 

The most colorful and interesting 
of these Indian colonies, however, is 
one about which the government 
knows nothing and over which it ex- 
ercises no control. In fact, it is prob- 
ably the only self-sustaining Indian 
village in America, the Hollywood 
Reservation, located but a few miles 
from the bustling studios of the cel- 
luloid town. si 

It was to this colony that the First 
National casting office turned when 
seeking Indians for Richard Barthel- 
mess’s latest picture, “Massacre,” a 
thrilling drama of the Redman of to- 
dlay, which comes to the... . Theatre 
on. Several were drafted to 
play character roles and several hun- 


FEW years ago when the American Indian decided to bury 


Chief Standing Bear, noted Indian 
author and lecturer, is the leader of 
the colony, which is composed of a 
shifting population of nearly 300 red- 
skins. Standing Bear is a Carlisle 
University graduate. He has trav- 
elled extensively, which, coupled with 
his official rank as one of the highest 
Sioux chieftains, makes him an ideal 
leader for the Indians, who are still 
more or less bewildered by the fast 
tempo of the pale-face life, despite 
the fact that they have been taught 
the white man’s ways. 

Chief Standing Bear is 65 years old 
and has for his right-hand man young 
Silver Moon, a rugged Cherokee by 
birth, but a white man by training. 
Silver Moon acts as the main go-be- 
tween for the Indians and the motion 
picture studios. 

The cinema industry has long since 
learned that only Indians can safely 
be used in ie scenes, for the 
facial characteristics of the Redman 
cannot be well duplicated by even 
the cleverest of make-up. ‘I'herefore, 
when there is movie work depicting 
Indians the casting is done with the 
people of the Hollywood Reservation. 

Although the Indian and the white 
man may differ in many ways they 
have one thing in common. Once in 
a picture, they will not do anything 
else for a living. And they have the 
same petty difficulties and jealousies 
that afflict the ranks of the white 
“extras.” 

But the calls for work ure now few 
and far between, due mainly to the 
decline of the western type of thriller. 
With this prevalent condition dimin- 
ishing the colony's income to a frac- 
tion of boom-time revenue, the In- 
dians have formulated a conuuunity 
system that keeps the wolf from 
their doors. Under the direction of 
Standing Bear, they have mapped out 
a plan whereby they can be almost 
self-existing, and the commodities 
which have to be purchased can be 
bought with the money the few pic- 
ture calls earn. 


The colony is composed entirely of 
movie-struck Indians who managed to 
work their way from their native set- 
tlements to Hollywood, and who 
naturally banded together the same 
as any foreign element will in a 
strange land. 


te the ... ... centre. 8 


pictures who has never carned a 
enon 


Chief Big Tree, Soda-Jerker 


EE 


Accordingly, Thunder Bird keeps 
the general store, White Eagle runs 
a lunch wagon, Iron Eves runs a 
garage where the wheezing motor cars 
are kept in a semi-running condition, 
Big Tree jerks sodas in a patched 
shack. Now the Hollywood Reserva- 
tion depends on the pale-face only for 
specialized aid such as_ medicine, 
dental work and so forth. 

The Indians live in hopes of movie 
work, and will endure all sorts of 
deprivation to gain a livelihood from 
the screen. While most of them are 
good only for atmosphere work, some 
have shown a marked proficiency, and 
the belle of the town, Agnes Narcha, 
is their chief hope for stardom. 


The villagers were made happy 
when the call for players came from 
First National for almost everyone 
was given work daily during the pro- 
duction of the picture. Chief Stand 
ing Bear served as technical adviser, 
while Silver Moon acted as official 
agent for the studio in dealing with 
the Redskins. 


Richard Barthelmess is looked upon 
as nothing short of a god by these 
Indians, and, in appreciation for mak 
ing “Massacre,” they have adopted 
him as a blood-brother of the Sioux 
nation. To them he is Chief Thunder 
Horse, his Indian name in the picture 


Besides the hundreds of Indian: 
there is a large cast of regular Hol 
lywood players supporting Barihel 
mess, among them Ann Dvorak, Dud 
ley Digges, Claire Dodd, Henry 
O'Neill, Robert Barrat, Arthur Ilohi 
and Sidney Toler. 

Alen Crosland directed the colorful 
spectacle from = the screen play by 
Ralph Block and Sheridan Gibney 
based on the story by Robert Gessner. 


had were the lean periods of the 


than the usual amount of worry 


graph pictures made at the New York 
studios. He worked as an extra in 
“Romeo and Juliet” as filmed for the 
screen with Francis X. Bushman and 
Beverly Bayne in leading roles. 

These experiences soon ended his 
early dreams of attending the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, although 
nothing has ever interfered with his 
love of the sea and of a Soon 
he was cast opposite Marguerite 
Clark in the “Bab” series of pictures 
and then opposite Dorothy Gish in 
four successful comedies. All of these 
preceded the epochal “Broken Blos- 
soms,” which brought him immediate 
national recognition and early star- 
dom. 

Since that Barthelmess has _ been 
starred in over fifty pictures. His 
popularity has been the most lasting 
and substantial of all the D. W. Grif- 
fith “discoveries.” He is the only 
true “son of the movies” in Holly- 
wood. ‘The one star who has never 
earned a nickel at any other business. 

In his latest picture, “Massacre,” 
which is a powerful drama revealing 
the plight of the American Indian, 
he plays the part of a Sioux Chief- 
tain’s son, who is educated at Haskell, 
and who, after winning fame as a 
rodeo rider and the love of a beauti- 
ful white girl, finally returns to his 
own people and an Indian maid 

There is a large and talented cast, 
which includes Ann Dvorak, Dud'‘ey 
Digges, Claire Dodd, Henry O'Neill, 
Robert Barrat, Arthur Hohl and 
Sidney Toler, besides hundreds of 
Indians. 

Alan Crosland directed the picture 
from the screen play by Ralvh Block 
and Sheridan Gibney, based on the 
story by Robert Gessner. 
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e Sidnev Toler. Alan Crosland directed | dis = oe ee gS ung it — —— é ; ee Seren when the first cass arrive: i 
Prior to that he had made “The the picture from the sc = vlev by | iscovered that wad pDiowing through : €v are uertiy, a ively nm watch the first to don civil 
ae . Sear ree ee v7) cr ? ieee ,r an } + ang + he mec a sit- - sree : . 5 
Bright =nawi, "he Hergesheimer Ralph Block and Sheridan Gibnev. 4 scrub oak rustled the leaves and | > ae rit : a sa eo —— “ S Ww e plaving the comet B 
the sound was so amplified on the| ting job, for the duration of the pic-|, 4 organized at the Taney 
receiver that it amounted to a roar.| ture. Standing Bear is a good ad-]10g ine hand across the En 
| eee “ . — ° ‘ 
| The tree was cut down before the} *!S*? Rridce. the first day it ¥8 
ee , Diet. bee * . y 
| scene could be shot. | From behind a passive mask—what | the public 
Holivwoed and Broadway call 4 He held his first posite fi 
“dead van” } keens his vigil is = x aS i 
“dead pan”—he keeps hi vigil. | Hi Tohn Wanamaker store, Pa 
1aceé mav i00K st mv. nis ati3tuGce re- rs 1 ont ho and state 
= aay hen he went home ab Z 
| Barthelmess Rushes to mote, as he sits straight-ha ked on r = 3 + the Rosebud bos | 


‘ 
> 
‘ 


See Sea in Storm Grip “amp chair, some distance fror the oencr. But in 12 he wert 

camera lines. But he misses not a], md ‘with Buffalo Bill, a | 
i ment. a5 as before ** 

When the weather man predicts | ee ae ,_| preter, and danced 


mn Indiar amile sits at meal: |‘. - 
stormy weather for Southern Cali- ae ee ee 


3: : , 1 
an Indian bov leaps on a horse. +h of Juls, 


fornia, Richard Barthelmess. now! Standing Bear is suddenlv galvanized On the Fourts | cui 
appearing in the First Nationa] fic- — et 2 — Aree. | Pine Ridge Agent’. aol 
unt; “Manas” st the. Ti ben er ee ode |e ee ee 
atre. loses no time in getting to his — . spe is ) a Bo — 1) the people of = 
Malin Beach house. There is noth. |Cith’a vregections ‘then he is back.| 994, Rosebud, *4°° gg 
ing Dick likes te eager a On ne eee | eens 8 ee 
watch the aan pattie a than | quiet. resizned and watchful on the age United 
ing torm sidelines The ompanv s seldom “11:0 H Taft himse 
aware that he has interfered It’s Wilham : 
with fellows like Standing Bear that | P4P¢™ 


; “ie Bea : “Massacre” is 
the technical adviser hecomes a useful “ba 
Ann Dvorak Gets Strange i300 Gn “de dirctors. already | ful picture of TY ie at 
a tion te the aires rs it : r x the terri’ 4 
Animal Gifts for Ranch = «rowded sta. But Standing Bear is joday. and | as been sy 
}an unusual sort. pire = 
the pale face. ae 
| Indians who appe q tale 


Priends of Ann Dvorak. the Firct and fy 
now appearing in [there is 4 large oof Bit 


National actress 

“Massacre.” at the. |) One of Carlisle's “Firsts” || slaving in sup an 
= be OE ea Theatre. ariisie § irsts pn] aving in - : Prarie 

have heen fired by her enthusiasm which includes - 3d, Heo" 

over ranch life in the San Fermand: 


Fe SS eee = 

Valley. They recently showered her He is no longer z yOuUns . a He Robert Barrat - Mars 
with various additions to the ening) | N2s,ho™: in fact. in’ 1868, the eldest | Toler and Tully *" 4 
population of the estate » | child of Pretty Face ind Chief Stand- 1 etorv is bv ra 
= 3 ing Bear the First He was one of vinta ized 10! 
: The latest arrivals were a pair of | the Se ad Bee S toes t | wl ch was dramatit shen 
| lenana ji = IE aes F cae:* PS ce castle gent } slack a. a 
lizards, two armadil] ye _ R h Bi direct 


: . and ai Carlisle. where he distinguished him- 
duck-hilled platypus aruisie, where he distingw one 
t 73 ° self } ‘ several “f rets He was 


| 


Pardon the intrusion. suh..- sah “Fe! 
s wi tt! 


The greatest line-up of national ti ill be your 

" e-ups ever offered will be y 

of — All deals include big local vitae 208 ads and windows at ee 
cost to you. So clear yo’ desk and roll yo’ sleeves for “Eashions ° . epito’ 


4 tense moment in “Massacre,” First National pi as : 
Barthelmess, which is now showing at ie-foned That aoe Richard 
pictured above, plays the feminine lead. Other Sunaina 
story of the modern Indian are Claire Dodd and Dud 
Mat No. 10—I0ec 


Ann Deorak. | 
players in this 
ley Digges. 
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“fibtedly had come to the conclusion 


pelr temporary tepees. 


1) 


i 


ians Try Hunger Strike 
ring “Massacre” Filming 


rtee’’ Idea to Work 


ly “No Tickee — No Shi 
Without Food 


When Lunch Time Goes by 


ing for several weeks with 300 Indians, some of 
haracter roles and others extra parts in his latest 
First” National picture, “Massacre,” now showing at the 
Theatre, Richard Barthelmess came to the conclusion that 
‘they may still have the racial instincts of their savage ances- 
ynder the skin, that outwardly at least they are very much like 
white man. At least they have picked up his mannerisms and 
yorking methods, even to the calling of strikes. 


ef Standing Bear, leader of the 
Marks 50th 


FTER work 


whom had ¢ 


was engaged with the 300 and 
* to re charge of the group 
advise Director Alan Crosland 
echnical details. On the first day 
the studios Standing Bear laid 
the law to his ay a 
just what they could do an 
t was taboo. With characteristic 
ism they grunted acknowledg- 
+ that they would follow the rules. 
he Indians were uite tractable 
ing the first five days when the 
any filmed interior shots at the 
jio, But it was something quite 
rent when the troupe moved out 
location set, about 45 miles away. 
a compan works that close 
ad oe the studio sends out 
lunches by truck, and in order to 
s the food fresh, usually sends it 
that it will arrive just as the di- 
or calls time out to eat. 
t, as luck would have it, the 
h box truck broke down on its 
trip to the “Massacre” loca- 
and that misfortune is what 
ed to Barthelmess that although 
Indian wears his white brother’s |’ 
es, talks his language, and 
kes the same brand of cigarettes, 
is still a wild man at heart. 
ar in the hills, under a blazing 
the company worked. Noon 
and the Indians looked to Cros- 
i for the quitting sign. Then one 
came, and the Indians became 
tless and muttered to themselves in 
e groups, as Crosland searched 
horizon for a cloud of dust that 
tht be the approaching lunches. 


Happy Horse, who looked anything 
what his name implied, spoke for 
300 Indians. 

“We want eats,” he said ominously. 

Crosland attempted to soothe mat- 

m over, for he had noted the gath- 

ing restlessness of his Redskins. 

‘ith a dismissing wave of his mega- 

woe Crosland assured the angry In- 

fn that the lunch would soon be 
fre, but that until it came they 
fuld keep working. 

MWe no work. We want to eat,” 

plied Happy Horse, speaking for 

Brest. ‘They would stand for no 

Poy business. Never having been 

Fa location trip before they un- 


5 
0 


Richard 
at the Strand Theatre. 
tale of the modern Indian by 
Ann Dvorak, Dudley Digges, 


Mat No. 


Bt lunch was to be omitted. They 
d to follow the white man’s cus- 


No Lunch, No Work 


Chief Standing Bear talked to 
um, then Director Crosland, and 
m Barthelmess. But it didn’t make 
bit of difference. No lunch, no 


Tosland finally dispatched a car 
Studio to solve the mystery of 
missing lunches, but instead of 
Mg on until the food arrived 
ans quietly walked away from 
Cameras and squatted around 


al dispatch car came upon the 
. trek and the transfer of the 
as made, and soon after they 


hae deposited at the location os? 


O SHAVE or not to sha 

zled Weeping Willow, sta 
Weeping Willow, you see, 

great rarity among red-men. It’s 
a moustache, nevertheless, and a 
tremendously proud, 


moustache in existence. 
But the odd grow 


when he applied for a job in “Massa- 
cre,” an Indian picture starring 
Richard Barthelmess .and now show- 
ing at the... . Theatre. With other 
real Sioux, Weeping Willow was 
brought before Director Alan Cros- 
land to be okayed. 

“What’s that?” 
pointing to the care 
sprouts on Weeping 
lip. 


Por one ho 

ur the Indians at 
ed, Bes lolled around. Then 
py Orse very amiably said to 


and, “We work ” 
Nger strike tage —_——_ 


pamacre” is a drama of the mod- 
— and his exploitation by 
is. e man. There is also a stir- 
a of an educated young 
> “s is torn between his long- 
“ we in civilized communities 
e ae rem of a wealthy whte 
» i is love f i 
an Indian ne ———— 
An impressi 
~ PFEssive Cast support : 
agl _including rte oot 
eli Rae — Dodd, Henry 
4, arrat, A 
Sidney tg rthur Hohl 


asked Crosland, 
fully nourished 
Willow’s upper 


ad 
Barthelmess, whose fiftieth picture, 
The popular Barthelmess 


an all-star cast including such notables as 
Claire Dodd, and many others. 


Also Available in [-column size— 


What’s So Rare as an Indian 
with a Genuine Moustache? 


Weeping Willow, Only One With Hair on Lip, 
Hated to Shave His for 


lwart brave of the Siou 


for meagre as it is, 


th nearly proved Weeping Willow's undoing 


Barthelmess Holds 19 
College Distinctions 


Although much has run 


the bridge since Richard 
Barthelmess, who is starred in the 
First National picture, “Massacre,” 
now showing at the . . . . Theatre, 
carried textbooks across the campus 
of Trinity College, the screen star 
still has the record of holding the 
most honors at the old Connecticut 
institution. During his four-year stay 
Barthelmess earned 19 distinctions, 
including yell-king, glee club, and 
various social 


water 
under 


and educational or- 


ganizations. 


Screen Role 


“Massacre,” is now showing 
is supported in this 


12—10¢ 
-Mat No. 8—éc 


‘Massacre’ Role 


‘That was the question that puz- 
x Indians. 

has a moustache, which is a very 
a scraggly affair, to be sure, but 
possession of which the Sioux is 
it is the only known Indian 


“Him moustache,” replied the Sioux 


with a proud grin. 

“You're no Indian. Indians don’t 
have hair on their faces. What do 
ou take me for? You're a Mexican.’ 

But, no! By all the — -— 
Teeping Willow was 4 real Indian. 
a Bab ered excitedly. He fondled 
his treasure. He called other Indians 
to prove his ancestry. Soon the First 
National stage was rapidly approach- 


Big Wild West Cowboy Show 
Used in Barthelmess Film 


Rodeo Riders, Male and Female, From Famous 
Round-Ups Show Prowess in **Massacre”’ 


cow-punchers bull-dog steer 


Indians prance in age-o 


I 


FE YOU never have seen a real Wild West Rodeo, where hardy 


s into submission, semi-civilized 


ld war dances, and pretty cow-girls tame 


bucking broncos, then you've missed something. 


ave or have 
Barthelmess’ 


But whether you h 
you see Richard 


“Massacre,” screened at the... . 
rodeo was staged for the production, with 


riders, ropers and 
competing. 

Dick plays the role of an Ameri- 
canized Indian who is torn between 
the luxuries of the white men and the 
instincts of his own race. Some of 
the most important scenes are during 
the progress of a rodeo, so such an 
affair was staged under the direction 
of “Kansas” Moehring, a scarred 
veteran of many round-ups. 


First of all, a grandstand was built 
on the Warner Bros.-First National 
ranch a short distance from 
studio, then an arena was constructed, 
with bull-pens, railings to keep the 
wild broncos and steers from running 
wild, bunk-houses and mess halls for 
the contestants and an Indian village 
for the Redskins who were to partici- 
pate, also. 

The construction of the rodeo site 
took about three weeks time, and was 
ready when the scores of riders came 
into town from their recent triumphs. 
Some came from Oregon, Calgary 
and other northern points; many 
trekked in from Cheyenne and the 
Dakotas, while Texas and Arizona 
furnished their quota of contestants. 


fancy gunmen 


A Real Round-up 


When Director Alan Crosland was 
ready to start filming the rodeo ac- 
tion he found that “Kansas” had got- 
ten together one of the finest troupes 
possible. Mabel Strickland, Helen 
Gibson, Minnie Shinnett, Ruth Ben- 
son and “Paris” Williams headed the 
contingent of celebrated cow-girls, 
each of whom had won countless titles 
and trophies in other competitions. 
Girls, who while strikingly pretty, 
could ride, shoot and rope a steer 
along with the best of the men. 


‘The list of famous cowboys who 
had gathered for the movie rodeo 
malt fill a “Who's Who” of the real 
West. “Ed” Goulick, “Bonnie” Gray, 
Johnny Judd, Sammy Garrett, Hank 
Potts, “Scoop” Martin and Tommy 
Coats, who'll fight the guy who tacks 
an “e” on his name, were but a few 
whose names are familiar to every 
Western Round-up. Men whose 
scarred faces and frequent limps told 
stories of daring and tested skill with 
the mad beasts of the plains. 


“Turn ’em over,” commanded Cros- 
land, and the show was on. And what 
a show, as now recorded on the film. 

A frenzied steer rushes out of the 
chute with “Scoop” Martin hot on its 
trail. His cow pony drews abreast 
and the chapped gamester flings him- 


an Indian bedlam. Noble Weep- 


ing 
ing Willow was charged with being a 


Mexican. Preposterous! 


Old Chief Standing Bear, leader 
of the Sioux, technical adviser for 
“Massacre,” finally restored order 
with a few sharp words in the Sioux 
language. 

“This man is an Indian,” the chief- 
tain explained to Director Crosland, 
“but this hair is just another sign of 
city life for the Indians. Never have 
we had it before, but now we have 
store teeth, and lose our hair on the 
head as we get it on the face. Weep- 
ing Willow here is a real Sioux In- 
dian, even though he has hair on his 
face.” 

Crosland was su 


— but not so 
reatly that he di 


n’t apologize for 


is error. 
“I'm sorry,” he said, “but 1 still 
can’t use you unless you shave it off. 


We can’t have Standing Bear explain 
this phenomenon to every pe 
sees ‘Massacre.’ And, 
people would think you were « phony 
Indian if they saw you on the screen 


ake it off and you work.” 


Weeping Willow was sorely at loss 
He could ma 
with just a few strokes of a razor 


But he owne 


rson who 
naturally, 


ke plenty of wampum 


d the only Indian mous- 


n't, there's a treat in store when 
latest First National picture, 
‘Theatre on... ., for a real 
the cream of the Western 
self on the plunging steer’s head. 
For yards the animal drags the fight- 
ing cowboy, but finally a ood hold 


inakes Martin the victor and the ani- 
mal is thrown. 


Trick Ridin’ and Shootin’ 


No sooner was the dust settled than 
Mabel Strickland, on her beautiful 
cream-colored pony, rides into the 


the | center of the pit, and spins a rope 


with unbelievable skill, ending by 
lassuing six riders as they charged 
past her. ‘Then in rapid succession 
comes trick shooting of glass balls 
spun high in the air, and the age-old 
battle between bucking broncos and 
determined riders. A yell goes up 
from the crowd as Pete Hawkes is 
thrown under plunging hoofs. But a 
skillful roll and the rider is out of 
harm’s way. 


‘then an amazing exhibition of trick 
riding by a group of 20 Cossacks 
adds an international flavor. ‘The In- 
dians ride bareback as their ancestors 
did hundreds of years before the 
white men began their westward push. 


When Director Crosland called it 
day, hundreds of extras who had filled 
the grandstand, watching the great 
show, clambered down to get their 


pay slips signed. ‘The grips, elec- 
tricians, prop-men, and ical staff 
picked up the portable equipment to 
return to the studio, while Barthel- 


mess, Ann Dvorak, Tully Marshall, 
Dudley Digges and the other members 
of the “Massacre” cast piled into 
home-going cars. 

‘Yhe Round-up is « show in itself, 
u show within a show, and one of the 
iuany glamorous spectacles with which 
this gripping drama is studded. Bar- 
thelmess is the central figure of the 
rodeo as the troupe’s star Indien 
rider. Preview reports say he has 
one of his most powerful roles in 
“Massacre.” A hero of the day, 
taken up by a beautiful society girl, 
he is torn between his love of civi- 
lized luxuries and his desire to right 
the terrible wrongs his people on the 
reservation are suffering at the hand 
of the whites. 

Besides the great mob scenes in 
which hundreds take part, there is a 
large and well selected cast of tal- 
ented players which include besides 
Barthelmess, Ann Dvorak, Dudle 
Digges, Claire Dodd, Henr O'Neill, 
Robert Barrat, Arthur Hohl, Sidney 
Toler and Tully Marshall. 

The story is by Robert Gessner. 
It was dramatized for the screen by 
Ralph Block and Sheridan Gibney. 


tache in the world and he was very, 


very proud of it. 


“Me go,” he said to Director Cros- 
land, drawing himself to full height. 
“Me no lose moustache.” 

“But you can grow it again after 
a. icture is completed,” Crosland 
to \. 


Weeping Willow had overlooked 
that angle. But he was still doubtful. 


“Me never shave,” he said. “Haw 
know him will come?” 


Crosland, with the aid of Standing 


Bear, finally convinced him. And he 
decided to sacrifice the moustache 
temporarily for the much needed 
money. 

Weeping Willow is one of 300 


braves who take part in “Massacre,” 
a story of the modern Indian and his 
conflict with civilization. 

Ann Dvorak plays the role of Bar- 
theless’ Indian sweetheart and 
Claire Dodd that of a society girl, 
Ann’s rival. Others in the cast are 
Dudley Digges, Henry O'Neill, Rob- 
ert Barrat, Arthur Hohl, Sidney 
Toler and Tully Marshall. 


‘The nicture is based on the colorful 
and dramatic story by Robert Gess 
ner. Jt was prepared for the screen 
by Raloh Block and Sheridan Gibney 
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ALL ACE RADIO CHAINS OKAY 


Here is ten minutes of the most valeable plug your picture can 
get! It comtoins the highlight Barthelmess scenes in o way that 
will hold their interest—then make ‘em want more! Both Co- 
lumbic Broadcasting and N. B. C. have used these sketches and 


found them exceptionally popular. With @ local 
playing the parts you'll get added interes; 

newspaper stories on either the radio or movie 
ing the fact that your coming picture will be 


} 


; 


OMateur ». 
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WARNER SKETe 


NARRATOR: The telegram has 


(quietly) ls this & Dumber of J 
gs 7 brougst young Thunder Horse mews | Cnildren As Jes’, omy iy 
cee - of the dying condition of his father Sam looks back- ay 
NORMA: (immily irrtetes) | beck on the Intion Reservation 
}| Baertheimess)- Iedios. thenskt you'd # thrill om of He halts at the ceo dressing SAM: Is ds & 
i JOE THUNDER HORSE ( ) _—— for = sour tod poet mine 4nt Gy song emough to let black Boss * 
Ht rodeo rider, loved by white ogni; eter fighter a : : . Sam pack They are togetner : 
i his ows people THUNDER: What: this tung" when Dawson, the owner of the THUNDER: We're in 
| NORMA (Cloire Dodd): White society girl isfetected NORMA: Why, you ongit to be Wile West Show, enters. SAM: Boy ¢ | 
| ite Joe ashamed, Joe. irs 2 postie. — DAWSON: Say, Joe, what's the soin’, is dey?’ OCF Sate ai} 
DAWSON (Robert Barret): Rowghseck owner of the a. ie ree. << 
Wild West Rodeo and Joe's boss. . a. iter} THUMMEN Fix toring a Wase 
SAM (Cloreace Muse): Joe's segro valet and charffesr. oe sae are what's DAWSON: What? well " 
POLICEMAN: Os the indice Reservation where Joe Gut Gina over Sean? ae (Sa : a ee 
his feteer eee THUNDER: You heard me’ SAM: What's dat 
seeks Ss NORMA: A swell Indian you See ; , COND Shack im Athlon: 
(Other “voices” com be doubled by various players.) sal ie Re ‘ — %© Stock am onial! 
pas is on . j 4 On- | So is de Reservation 
, : bear you tak. ; ith you, and dont you for- ndian eh 
Reryuler Statice ADDerEnCement SAM: Yowzer, yowrwr. Bg py Eee Ban him- —— Sipe ate: : pdr ther ig == 
enone THUNDER: Dryou know, Sam, | Tit’ ‘Say. 1 havent fees ag PRES a 
ANNOUNCER: Friends, we are [Tl tet you a hundred Peck: teat Reservation since 1 was 2 kic | : THUNDER: \Paying no atten THUNDER: Over the 
ak oe bie to offer for your Sfore October frst thereTl be couldnt know 2 mediem: man tion) Hey, Sam! Got those suit-/_ *M* , i 
ac ww be ape % offer for your a ’ the | ™ : ss > Fecera: Agent’s Heston 
Bieriammment flashes of the actics oehat ae hone ane aa >, from a bootlegger’ cases . stop there. 
nc Galogue of “Massacre.” First country than ther f Lenco: 4 7 cay- , : 5 
ee ral rg, or Washington — or Roosevelt. NORMA: _ Here—pat this head-| SAM: (of) Yowzer — yowzer, SAM: Some joint, Fl gi 
arinelmess. and coming to the ‘ither, for that matter’ dress on! You'll look grand zoe 208s: swerves to stop) ay 
Theatre next. Featered . E ve oh : a amc cagse-leatners DAWSON: lming down) No : 
P SAM: Won't take yuh, Chiee *™ ' 2 JN: (caiming down) Now =e, : 
suppor: of the star are Ans ne sir, Wont take yah! ge fe ail: Put i en—Do! wait a minute. Joe. If you gotta, THUNDER: You xy 
Medi” Waite pee eer, Westy | is deck soup for yuh, too, with that THUNDER: All right save four hundred a week—I— "| Sam—while I gv ia | 
O'Nei., Wallis Clark. Claire Doad split a ry photo de suckahs “ : 
seorg+ Blacks voc, Clarence Mus ay’ - NORMA- Oh, now you are an THUNDER: Okay, we'll eall it/ SAM: I aint E% 20 plan 
Rover: Barret. Wiliam V. Mong. ‘ jam! You're—wonder‘ul' (low j2 And now I'll tell you what tu go! H 
sly Marshall, and many other THUNDER: No so bad and seductive tone) Yes—you cant it’s all about My father’s sick | : 
“avories. Mr. (name of ees ; a hat 2° 2way from it, you're 2 savage! and I’m or;¥ing out to the Reserva-| THUNDER: 1 won't be lay 
aS Set semmary of) SAM: “peakin’ of photos, that that's what I love about you |tion to see him [ll be back in a 
. eh ee oe long procession of redmen couple of weeks! SAMs -Youus 
: ~ ‘Fes. Boy, oh boy—some baby: | behind you, riding the plains’ ee : | 
z NARRATOR: Is Massacre. i Ss ; = : DAWSON: (doubtful) Yeah? THUNDER: 1 wat api 
P] Eocnarc Bartheimess p-2y8 the roe =©60THUNDER: Like her? THUNDER: (disparagingiy) Am (pause) Be back in a couple of " : 
of Jue Thunder Horse, 2 Sioux In- : = seell este incu. I supposed to do a war dance? weeks, eh? (then with bright idea) ““ i 
San, w 20, taken from the Reserva- SAM: One swell white . ae SAY. Joe, that gives me grea rm i: 
by White ee ee | ere ee! et she get cwtes| UMMA: Yous sareetnns ... icea’ THUNDER HORSE Re. _ POLICEMAN: (gray Mit 
isinll Cllome tes be ine Gen [he ce wheer hile ae? Where, penock at door). Come.' TURNS TO THE Laie OF 517°" Se 
cee ae, ne, Wheae sd var ae sqeaw! Yowser. vo" she’ is! What is it? Pa TELEGRAM. Oh, FATHERS.”—(off) Your old man's) THUNDER: Jet die 
Sl OF the Commissioner of In- 4 otic mart : it’s for a, Joe— = iat of . hast : 
| Gan Affairs, and becomes a rodeo THUNDER: Sure. And don’t te @ big chief, ain't he? Thunder Horse —onaets 
ricer, z-ibg €XILSDOns at _ the think I’m kiddin’ myself neither THUNDER: For me? ; THUNDER: That’s Fright. (off) | tas come out from Cueagy 
Cicago World's Fair, where This is ome Indian that’s out to see. NORMA: I it’s not — Come on, Sam. to him 
Norma, a thrill i society | . ts 3 hope : . 
girl. becomes infatuated with ed ee Vm not passing | news—(door heard closing ) DAWSON: Hey, wait a minute, POLICEMAN: Yo wi 
Jo is absurdly prosd of the stir . - THUNDER: 1: ; Joe! Looka here now—you ain’t/ He’s busy now. 
"= Causes among the ladies im gen-| SAM: How de dame feel about _ * it is—bad news. lyin’ to me, are ya? It ain’t tha: ae — 
Saeed the se a mubeng | Gt? NORMA: Oh, I’m so s wave Game you're runnin’ of with, THUNDER: (stem) Se 
are me ring of the Dawson *\ > = : : a eae is it (ominous paus SP yi ive him jest ae 
a a ee THUNDER: Norma? Shel take vor 2 ‘Ss 1t -—( ominous pause) I mean— Il gi “i 
paint and Dike ae Ol oad ae says like me don’t] wap SPER: I've got to go|you're—you're coun : minutes! 
pa ans uright feathers, stripped | ome in pairs, Sambo. Hey, boy? *¥aY. I won't be seeing you for —- 7 i: Yan 
to < “2itl. amd glistening om the 3 : : a wi or two? THUNDER: (sternly) I said POLICEMAN: . 
ioe Here begin faint hubbub, SAM: pintaning it) Dey sure NORMA: w = two weeks, Dawson—and you can little fresh, ain’t ya, ma 
calls of encers, Uarkers’ cries, don’t, Chief! ; A: Where? hold up my pay till you see me, | This is the office of 
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MASSACRE 


Based on the First National picture, starring Richard 
Barthelmess, Ann Dvorak and many others, coming 
..... to the Strand Theatre. 


CHAPTER I. 


HUNDER HORSE, a full-blooded Sioux Indian, was gifted 


with a charming arrogance. 


College-bred, and brought up 


in the ways of the white man since early boyhood, Indians 
and their customs meant little to him—so he thought. He liked the 
lovely girls of Chicago—to play around with. His heart never 
had been pierced, love never had touched him. But feminine hearts 
thrilled to Thunder Horse and the strangeness of his charm, the 


suggested savagery. 


_ Professionally, he was starring 
i Dawson’s 3-Bar Ranch Show 
at the Century of Progress Ex- 
peition in Chicago, Twice a day 
appeared in the full regalia of 
in Indian Chief, equipped with 
Wir paint, and crowned with a 
Bs S nmurious, straight black 
‘ur with a single feather f 
head-dress, : =a 
e. at other times, Thunder 
a ‘e Was a very different being 
E mreughly modern young 
aes He liked to be called 


Je ; 
— the showman, came in as 
“a Was removing his war-paint, 
. 4 the show. His eyes rested 
aa photograph of a Chicago 
B ines Y girl, on Thunder Horse’s 
aay An appreciative 
spre; re . Mg 
a. pread over the showman’s 
“It’s 
ay a long way from the wig- 
* ® her!” he pointed. 
it ee, Horse grinned. 
8. And don’t think 


athael 


“Sure 
, . 
Im kidding 


MYself, eithe ‘Whe 
: se talanas Vhis is one Indian 
Vn 0 see the world, and 


not passing 


: anything up.” 
How ¢ : . 


all = Sperta yo gga fee] about 
amused sarcasin, e asked with 
ain Thunder Horse tinned. 
in Pairs p, like me don't eome 


he scoffed. 


B , 
ut Thunder Horse took a 


Very dij 
> different tone with Dawson, 


Is Mane ger 
“nager, when D 
» aws Si 
te photograph, — 


_ Boy 
; Ng into tl 


I Jawson enthused, stroll- 


ler tee dpeneing-oom as Thun- 
: fo. Oonned a atty : 
j Suit, if ae natty white 


Injuns 
Co Juns out 
uld get a peep at you aoe 


2. gsi 


‘thunder Horse answered with 
his usual grin. 

“An’ that ain’t all,’ Jake volun- 
teered, thrusting the photograph 
forward. “Take a slant at this!” 
He grinned wisely. 

“She’s throwing a little cocktail 
party for me right now,” Thunder 
Horse said, taking his great white 
sombrero from Sam and starting 
for the door. “See you at the 
evening performance, gentlemen. 
Don’t strain your eyes!” he mocked. 

“Hey, that gives me an idea,” 
Dawson exclaimed. “A picture of 
you and her would be worth a 
thousand seats a day!” He reached 
for the phone. “Get me the so- 
ciety editor of the Tribune!” 

“Listen, Dawson!” ‘Thunder 
Horse, standing at the doorway, 
had stiffened into the immobile In- 
dian. “Inside here I ride for you. 
You can have all the pictures you 
want.” He walked over and took 
the receiver out of Dawson’s hand. 
“Outside I ride for myself!” The 
receiver went down with a bang. 

“What do you think I pay you 
three hundred bucks a week for?” 
Dawson sputtered. 

“Three hundred my eye!” Thun- 
der Horse mocked. “From now 
on, it’s four hundred, or I quit!” 
He walked out on his alarmed 
manager. 

“Almost forgot, Chief,” the door- 
man said. “One of .them Sioux 
over in the Indian Village’s been 
around here lookin’ for you.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Fellow by the name of Blue 
Buffalo, that’s just come on here 
from the Sioux Reservation.” 

“Thanks.” Thunder Horse’s an- 
swer had been as abrupt and 


casual as his departure, but some- 
thing long-forgotten had stirred 
within him. Before going to the 
cocktail party, he drove his gleam- 
ing white car over to the Indian 
Village and found Blue Buffalo. 


wanted Thunder Horse, and what 
Norma wanted she usually suc- 
ceeded in getting. She led him to 
a room filled with priceless Indian 
relics. ‘Chunder Horse picked up 
a head-dress. 


“I don’t want you to go away!” (Richard Barthelmess and Claire 
Dodd in a scene from “Massacre,” the First National picture coming 
to the Strand soon.) 


“I’m Thunder Horse,” he said 
to the old Indian. “You wanted 
to see me?” 

“You son of Black Pony?” 

Thunder Horse nodded. 

“Black Pony say come home.’ 

“Who? Me, come home! What 
for?” 

“Black Pony sick. He _ die 
soon.” The old Indian's shrewd 
eyes saw that Thunder Horse was 
disturbed at his news. “You away 
long time. His first son—you go?” 

The two Indians looked at one 
another. Then, without knowing 
why, Thunder Horse found him- 
self raising his hand in the In- 
dian’s gesture of farewell. 


CHAPTER II. 
HEN he reached Norma’s 
W elaborately beautiful home, 
guests were dancing on the 
terrace and in the long drawing- 


room. Norma took charge of him, 
possessively. She cared nothing 


at all about the raised eyebrows, 
and the remarks that she knew 
were being exchanged. Norma 


“Put it on,’ Norma said, and, 
smiling negligently, he humored 
her. 

As Norma looked at him her 
eyes narrowed. “Yes,” she said 
breathlessly, “you're a_ savage! 
That’s what I love about you. I 
see a long procession of red men 
behind you, riding the plains.” 

“And am I supposed to do a 
war dance?” He grinned but again 
remembrance of forgotten things 
stirred him. He tore the head- 
dress from his head. 

“Honey! What's the matter?” 
Norma’s arms went around his 
neck. 

‘Thunder Horse stood immobile. 
“Nothing’s the matter,” he said. 
“I’ve got to go away. That’s all.” 

“Oh!” Norma drew away and 
eyed him distrustfully. “Where?” 

‘Thunder Horse considered be- 
fore he answered. “Not far,” he 


said. 
“I see.” Norma looked at him 
closely. “When are you leaving?” 
“Tonight.” 
“Business?” she asked. 


“Yeah.” Thunder Horse looked 
at his wrist-watch. 

“Well, if you're in such a hurry, 
why don’t you go!” she said irri- 
tably, her nervotis fingers push- 
ing back her hair. “Far be it 
from me to detain you.” 

‘Thunder Horse regarded Norma 
with unsympathetic eyes. “All 
right,” he said, and turned to the 
door 


“Joe!” she called, and ran to 
him as he turned. “Let’s not 
quarrel.” 


“Who's quarreling?” 

“I don’t want you to go away,” 
she told him, intensity making her 
voice dry and husky. 

“You talk like a wife.” 

Norma was only half serious 
when she asked: “Don’t you think 
you owe me something?” 


But Thunder Horse felt no sen- 
timental stirrings. “No, Norma,” 
he answered her. “I don’t owe 
you a thing. You like me and I 
you. As long as it lasts, it’s swell.” 
‘They exchanged a long, level look. 

“In other words, you're quite the 
modern playboy, aren’t you?” Nor- 
ma sneered. “Well, just try to 
get away with it—and see what 
happens !” 

‘Thunder Horse spun on_ his 
heel, amusement twinkling from 
his eyes. Was this girl threaten- 
ing him? What difference did 
threats make? ‘There were certain- 
ly plenty of beautiful women in 
Chicago, more than willing to num- 
ber a handsome Indian among 
their intimates. : 


But another thought struck him. 

. Perhaps Norma did love him. 
After all, she had been more than 
kind to him; her affection had 
been shown in innumerable little 
gifts, litthke mannerisms which 
could be interpreted in only one 
way. His eyes softened—he really 
didn’t want to quarrel with her. 

Slowly he crossed the room and 
stood before her. Just as slowly, 
her enchanting white arms. slid 
about his neck, her limpid eyes 
fixed his, and her fingers tightened 
on his shoulders. Thunder Horse 
stiffened as he felt the spell that 
this beautiful white Circe was 
weaving about him. But for once 
he was powerless. 

Norma’s lips were close to his. 
“Redskin, my savage redskin,” she 
breathed noiselessly. 

Thunder Horse’s sibilant whis- 


per merged with the silence about 
them. “Red lips!” 


(To be continued tomorrow) 


Page Twenty-a 


Base 
Barthelmess, 


back in two weeks 


None of the Indians would give 
him any information about his 
father, or where he lived, and 


thunder Horse had to go to the 
Avency Office. When he arrived 
at the office he told Scatters, the 
half-vreed policeman stationed in 
the outside office, that he wished 


to see Quisenberry, the agent. 
When Thunder Horse introduced 
himself, Lydia, a beautiful young 
Indian girl, looked up from her 
desk. 

As he waited, Thunder Horse 
asked Lydia about the agent. At 
her answer he gave her a pene- 
trating look. 

“You must have been away to 


wl. Haskell Institute?” 
“Yes,” Lydia said. 


“Me, too, girlie!’ he informed 


“Never mind the girlie,’ she 
said quietly, 
Horse grinned. “I’m 


Ilorse—from Chica 


lhunder 
Joe ‘Thunder 
go,” he said, 
heard 
You've 
time,” 


“It's no secret. ] 
when you came in. 
for a long 
looking at him searchingly. 

You said it.” ‘Thunder Horse 


making a rood impression 


you 
been 
said, 


Wil she 


irrogance wasn’t 
least abated. 


Lydia, but his 


She looked) at him shrewdly. 
“You're going to learn something 
they don't teach—at Haskell.” 


Quisenberry was ready now to 
see Thunder Horse, but Lydia’s 
words stuck in his mind. Dr. Tur- 
her came in while they were talk- 
ing, and assured Thunder Horse 


Barthelmess, 


MASSACRE 


.d on the First National picture, starring Richard 
Ann Dvorak and many others, coming 
to the Strand Theatre. 


CHAPTER III. 


HAT night Thunder Horse left for the home of his father. 
Dawson offered him five hundred a week to remain, but he 
and his servant, Sam, left. 
at five hundred a week. 


He had given his word to be 


\t the bleak and desolate reservation, the swarms of Indian 
Lijdren ragged and unkempt as the Indian men and women, the 
eudren, 5D : : : 
dirty hovels they lived in, were as strange to him as he and his 
gleaming white car were to them. 


MAS SACRE 


Based on the First National picture, starring Richard 
Ann Dvorak and many others, coming 
- +... to the Strand Theatre. 


that his father, Black Pony, had 
received all possible medical at- 
tention. Privately, Quisenberry 
was waiting for Black Pony to 
die. He and the doctor and un- 
dertaker had a private graft — 
when an Indian died, his property 
always was left to a mythical rela- 
tive named Molly Jakes. Not ex- 
pecting Thunder Horse, the three 
schemers had everything arranged, 


pending Black Pony’s death. And 
the son’s arrival was most inop- 
portune. 


Quisenberry had been warned by 
Shanks, the undertaker, to watch 
his step with Thunder Horse, for 
Thunder Horse was a special 
friend of Dickenson, the United 
States Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, but Quisenberry refused to 
worry. He knew how to handle 
Indians. 


During their interview Lydia 
came into Quisenberry’s private 
office, a pile of letters in her hand, 
and Quisenberry left the office to 
get Dr. Turner, 

“What was that crack you made 
a while ago?” Thunder’ Horse 
asked Lydia, 

“What crack?” she asked.  In- 
differently she glanced away from 
him. 

“Something I was going to learn, 
that they didn’t teach at Haskell.” 

.. take it back,” Lydia said. 
“You'll never learn anything.” 

“Now, listen, girlfe—’ Thunder 
Horse said. “Wait—I want to talk 
to you.” 

“Do you 
she asked, 
you know, 


think I’m worth it?” 
“I’m only an Indian, 
And I haven’t been to 


Chicago. My name is Lydia,” she 


Thunder Horse leaped, carrying doctor, chair, pistol, and desk to the 
floor with him. (An exciting scene with Richard Barthelmess from 


the First National picture, “Massacre.” ) 


eee 


CHAPTER V. 


\ 


HE next day he met Lydia in town. 
heard about your fight with ‘Turner.’ 


“Quisenberry’s just 
she told him. “I’m 


sorry for what I said yesterday.” 


Well,’ 


" he answered. 


Wouldn’t have 
Yo ] 


a chance. 
£0 back to Chicago?” 
You’re 


“Yes, I know,” she said. “But 
= a Wrong. You'll only get into 
mie, and it won't help.” 


wok . 
Vhanks f 
tH, 


a ‘or the tip,” he said 
juiet}y 
But ieht T 
lathes — night Thunder Horse’s 
died. A minister came and 


read . 7 , 
( Fs Episcopal funeral ser- 
le Indians remained stolid 


at a) ‘ 
LHe S¢ rvice was finished. Then 


Phung . 

5 ler Horse ordered all the In- 
- rere up, and gave out 
I Hl ‘Te , j 
* there would be a tribal 


W oe for the dead that night, It 
'Fainst the law, 


Horse Wanted hj but Thunder 
Ndian’s religi se — Customs, the 
father £l0us services for the 

Who had passed away, 

Durin, : if 
Missed th Tie cervices he had not 
had he not oe g sister, Jennie. Nor 
shack rags Shanks leaving the 
fron, the bhae = weed eer 
figure of Jennig “ime upon the 
Eround, her beac lying on the 
Pressed goby R Shaking with sup- 
Uzzled, | *. Mer dress was torn. 
_? he knelt and lifted her 


8, looked jnto her eyes, 


Realizat; 

3 ‘“00n of what hz 7 
ened t, ‘ vat had hap- 
ind r ’ her filled him with horror 


€ carried her into the 


a funny girl,” he said. “First, you bawl me out—— 


“I found out you were right.” 
: 2, , ’ y ’” 
But youve got to be careful. 


She spoke warningly. ‘You 


There’s nothing you can do, Why don’t 


”” 
house. ‘Then rushed for his car 
and sped to town. 

All the savage blood of his an- 
cestors pulsed through his veins 
as he again set out on the war- 


path. A passer-by told him that 
Shanks had just left for the 
other side of town, and like a 


flash, ‘‘hunder Horse was orf on 
his track. The Indian’s powerful 
car could not be matched by the 


undertaker’s rickety old rattle- 
trap, and in no time Thunder 
Hiorse saw Shanks’ dust on the 


road ahead. 

Fear came into the weak face 
of the undertaker as he glimpsed 
the impassioned Indian bearing 
down upon him. But he was pow- 
erless. Like a revenging Fate, 
Thunder Horse overtook the guilty 
man and with a well-placed lasso, 
yanked him from his car. 

Speeding up his own car, he 
dragged the undertaker’s body 
over the rocky road. After a 
moment or two, he cut the rope, 
and the unconscious man rolled off 
the roadway into the ditch. 

That night Thunder Horse held 
the tribal ceremony. Drums were 
beaten, and the picturesque pagan 


| 


rites were performed upon a rocky 
hill. And the next day, when 
Thunder Horse walked into Quis- 
enberry’s office, he was arrested 
for attempted murder—and for 
demoralizing his people by reviv- 
ing savage rites. 


Joe’s trial was an out-and-out 


farce. Three elderly Indians 
dressed in their best clothes 
stalked up to the bench. ‘They 


had been selected by Quisenberry, 
who was also serving in the capac- 
ity of prosecuting attorney. Frum 
the time that Quisenberry first 
told the judges to have the spec- 
tators sit down, they echoed him, 
parrot-like. If Quisenberry sug- 
gested that Joe have one of the 
town’s crooked lawyers as his at- 
torney, the judges so instructed. 
If Quisenberry suggested that the 
police hold Thunder Horse in his 
chair, the judges so instructed. 
‘Thus it was that the court sum- 
marily found Joe Thunder Horse 
guilty of “assault, disorderly con- 


LONIZATION 


added, still in the same indifferent 
tone. 


Quisenberry and Dr. Turner 


were —s, into the office. “A 

friend of Dickenson’s, eh?” the 

worried doctor was asking. 
“Mmm,” Quisenberry warned. 


“So take it easy—and give him 
plenty of soap.” 

The doctor gave him “plenty of 
soap”—about visits to Black Pony, 
and all he was doing and had done. 
And Thunder Horse, not knowing 
the ways of the crooked Agency, 
swallowed it all. Lydia was leav- 
ing the building, going for her 
lunch, when Thunder Horse came 
out. He offered her a lift in his 
gleaming white car, but she re- 
fused. 

“Not a bit.” 


“We ought to be friends,” he 
said. 

“What for?’ Lydia wanted to 
know. 

“Well—” Thunder Horse was at 
a loss for the moment, then he 
resented the girl's attitude. “What's 
the matter with me?” he asked. 


“You may be all right back in 
Chicago,” she told him, “but you 
certainly don’t fit in this picture 
out here.” 

“Why?” he asked quickly. “Be- 
cause l’ve been able to make some- 
thing out of myself, instead of ly- 
ing around the Reservation and 
living off the government?” 


“How do you know how we live 
out here?” Lydia asked. “You've 
been away—you’ve forgotten. Qh, 
1 heard Quisenberry make a fool 
out of you——” 

“A fool of me?” Thunder Horse 
was indignant. 

“Yes,” Lydia returned quickly. 
“What do you suppose he cures 
about you—or your father—or any 
of us? He'll kid you along and 
send you back as blind as when 
you came.” Lydia walked away 
hurriedly. 


CHAPTER IV. 
tal HORSE went home 


to find his father dying. He 
saw his younger _ brother, 
Adam. And_ his lovely sister, 


Jennie—just budding into woman- 
hood. 


“We have food today,” she 
boasted shyly to her brother. 
‘Thunder Horse felt a sudden stab 
in his heart. His eyes traveled to 
the old man lying on the bed. 


“What does the doctor think?” 
he asked Adam. 


duct, and attempting to demoralize 
the tribe by reverting to savage 
customs.” Under Quisenberry’s in- 
structions, the court sentenced Joe 
to ninety days at hard labor, in 
addition to a fine of all the money 
he had in his pocket. The amount 
was three hundred dollars—and 
the Indian was clapped into the 
odorous, filthy jail, with no re- 
dress—no chance to appeal. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Bu Joe did not have to lan- 


guish long in confinement. 

Much to his surprise, late that 
night, he heard a slight tapping 
at the bars of his cell. Wheeling 
around, he found Lydia there, 
breathlessly beckoning him. 


“Here,” she whispered. “Here 
are the keys to the cell and the 
money they took from you. And 
here are the keys to your car. 
Quick, get away from here.” 

“But won't you get in trouble?” 


l d into the odorous, filthy jail with no 
ee aes poten. age (Richard Barthelmess in a scene from 
2 “Massacre,” thrilling drama of the modern Indian. 


“He never came,” Adam said. 
“Three times I went down there 
and asked him.” 

“But—he told me he’d been 
here!” 


“No,” Adam said. “He never 
came. They always lie.” With a 
sudden movement, the boy bared 
his shoulder. “I'hey say they don’t 
whip us. Look!” e displayed 
healed-over welts on his shoulders 
and chest. “The school policeman 
did that last year, because I took 
a bath after hours.” 


‘The old man on the bed spoke: 
“You are stranger here,” he told 
his son. “You away too long, Joc 
—too long living with white man. 
White man is government. Gov- 
ernment—never change.” 


In a white heat, ‘Thunder Horse 
went to the hospital, but he was 
told Dr. ‘Turner was busy and 
couldn’t see him. He rushed past 
the guard and threw open the door 
of the doctor’s private office — 
in time to see the doctor injecting 
morphine in his arm. The only 
doctor for the whole Reservation 
—and a dope fiend! 


Turner tried to conceal his ac- 
tions as ‘Thunder Horse glowered 
over him. He was frankly fright- 
ened. ‘This young Indian was too 
civilized—and he looked much, 
much too threatening for the coim- 
fort of the Reservation’s only 
doctor. 


‘Thunder Horse spoke first. “You 
lied to me yesterday. You've never 
gone to see my father.” 


‘Turner whimpered, “Well, you 
see, 1 tried to get there, but my 
car——” 


“Lhat’s another lie,” snapped 
the Indian. “I'll see that the proper 
authorities hear about this.” 


‘The doctor's sick mind flared up 
at this. “Get out of my office,” he 
cried, hysterically. “Get out! Get 
out!” He opened a drawer of his 
desk with a snake-like agility and 
pg -s out an army pistol. ‘Thun- 
der Horse wasted not a precious 
second—he leaped, carrying doc- 
tor, chair, pistol and desk to the 
floor with him. Both men were on 
their feet instantly, but the In- 
dian’s fist found their mark before 
anything else could happen. ‘Two 
smashing blows, and Doctor Tur- 
ner lay senseless on the floor. 


Thunder Horse looked down at 
him, hate in his eyes. “This will 
be the first change on the reserva- 
tion,” he said. 


(To be continued tomorrow) 


“No one will ever know,” re- 
plied the girl. “I'll have the keys 
back in the drawer before he gets 
in in-the morning. Hurry, while 
there is no one around.” 


With hardly time for a fervently 
whispered “hanks,” Joe ‘Thunder 
Horse was off on a mission which 
he was now undertaking with all 
the zeal and spirit of the cru- 
saders ! 

But this trip was not to be com- 
pleted with that much ease. When 
his escape was discovered, Quisen- 
berry wired ahead and at every 
turn Joe founa himself balked by 
armed guards who seemed bent on 
capturing him and returning him 
as a fugitive from justice. 


Finally, with the net closing 
about him, with nothing but cap- 
ture facing him, the wily Indian 
was forced to abandon his car and 
take to the country. Jumping 
freights, sleeping in bushes, trav- 
eling by night, he slowly made his 
way across cuuntry. ‘I'he radio 
and newspapers had broadcast his 
escape, and highways everywhere 
were being watched for the “des- 
perate character.” 


At last, after many weary days 
and nights, Joe ‘'hunder Horse, 
unkempt, dishevelled, dirty, hopped 
off a train in the Washington 
freight yards. His destination! 
Hardly did he appear the dapper, 
well-dressed citizen known by Chi- 
cagoans—but what matter! ‘Chere 
was something new in his heart— 
a mission to perform, a revenge 
to be visited upon a group of 
guilty ones. 

It was in that spirit that Joe, 
from his cheap lodging house, 
called the office of Mr. Dickenson, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
He couldn’t leave his name, but 
through the secretary he relayed 
the message to Dickenson that 
“the right halfback of Haskell, 
1924, wants to talk to him.” De- 
lighted to hear from him, the Com- 
missioner made an appointment to 
see Joe and—the battle for the 
Indians’ rights was on! 


(To be continued tomorrow) 
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: 


Based on the First National picture, starring Richard 


Barthelmess, 


Ann Dvorak and many others, coming 
to the Strand Theatre. 


CHAPTER VII. 


in discussing the problem of the Indian and his mistreat- 


| '’ Dickenson’s apartment that evening, two heads were close 


ment. Joe Thunder Horse, fugitive from justice, and Dick- 
enson, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, found that their sympathies 


ran much in common. 


“I know you're telling the truth, Joe,” Dickenson was saying. 
“You've come to me because you think I’ve got ‘the power to help 
you--but I haven’t! Every move I make is blocked by the same 


“eanized groups that have been 
bleeding the Indians for years: 
water power, oil rights, cattle 
ranges, timber—whatever the In- 
dian happens to own, they try to 

t away from him. They control 
public opinion and legislation, and 
they've got me hog-tied.” 

Yhunder Horse’s eyes blazed. 
“Well they haven’t got me hog- 
tied—and they can’t muzzle me, 
either!” 

Dickenson, with his eyes off in 
space, suddenly snapped to his 
feet. His head jerked up with 
decision. “All right, Joe! Maybe 
this is what I’ve been waiting for 
—a concrete case—we’'ll blow the 
country wide open—tell them some 
things that they’ve been trying 
to hide for years. I’m with you, 
Joe, with you right straight 
through !” 

Thunder Horse looked at him 
with a newly-kindled admiration. 
With a sudden gesture he put out 
his hand, and silently, impressively, 
sincerely, they shook hands in a 
deep understanding. 


- * * 


The newspapers caught the 
spirit of the investigation from 
the moment that Dickenson had 
Joe paroled in his custody: “SEN- 
SATION IN SENATE PROBE!” 
“INDIAN RODEO RIDER 
MAKES GRAFT CHARGES!” 


Literally shrieking the news, the 
country’s press took up the 
cudgels on both sides of the ques- 
tion. 


the day of the hearing, the room 
was crowded with the curious, the 
morbid, and the interested. The 
anti-Indian interests were there in 
full force, anxiously trying to 
quash the investigation before it 
really exposed anything. So it was 
that Senator Beals of the power 
interests rose to his feet as soon 
as the hearing was opened, and 
to everyone’s surprise, said: 


“1 charge that this investigation 
is nothing more than a political 
appeal to the sentimentality of the 
American people, that its chief 
character is a renegade Indian and 
an attempted murderer who is, at 
this very moment, sitting before 
reer sd 


But Dickenson was on his feet 
with an objection, and the hear- 
ing continued. “Joseph Thunder 
Horse,” called the clerk, and Joe 
took the stand. 


‘here Thunder Horse told how 
the Indians were cheated out of 
their land, how the Agents sold all 
the desirable locations to white 
men; how the Indians were cred- 
ited, on the Agents’ books, with 
the price of the sale, and how they 
were beaten out of the money. 


“Pm with you Joe, with you right straight through.” (Richard Barth- 
elmess and Henry O'Neill, in a tense moment from the First National 
drama, “Massacre.” 


Senator Wolsey protested. 
“American statesmen,” he said, 
“have labored long and hard to 
transform the savage to a prop- 
erty-owning, law-abiding citizen!” 


“Yes,” Thunder Horse came 
back. “You've made a lot of dis- 
eased beggars out of them! The 
Indian has no Constitutional rights. 
He can’t even hire a lawyer with- 
out the Government’s consent. 
He’s given the right to live on 
waste land! He’s given the right 
to trial—before Indian judges who 
are under the Agent’s thumb and 
do just what he tells them to... . 
He’s given the right to worship, 
but if he remembers that he once 
had a religion of his own, he gets 
a beating for it. He’s given the 
right to love,” Thunder Horse 
roared, “but any white man can 
violate an Indian girl—and get 
away with it!” 


A stir went through the Senate, 


and again Senator Wolsey rose: 


“On what authority,” he said, “do 


you bring such a charge concern- 
ing the treatment of Indian girls?” 


Thunder Horse looked steadily 
at him. “My—fifteen-year-old— 
sister,” he replied. 


“Have you anything more to 
say?” the chairman asked, pres- 
ently. 


“You used to shoot the Indian 
down,” Thunder Horse said ear- 
nestly. “Now you starve him, 
cheat him, kill him off by dirt and 
disease. It’s a massacre any way 
you look at it!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LUUD murmur of applause 

swept through the committee 

room.  Joe’s impassioned 
speech had stirred the listeners. 
But even as the chairman ened 
for order, two men, unmistakably 
from the Department of Justice, 
came over and whispered to him. 
Then they moved to Joe’s side. 
The first one spoke: 


| 


“I’ve got a warrant to arrest 
you for the killing of Thomas 
Shanks. He died yesterday.” 


Knowing full well just what was 
in store for him, there was nothing 
for Joe to do but to accompany 
the two deputies back to the reser- 
vation to stand trial. But this 
time, things would be different: a 
Federal judge would preside, 
Dickenson was sending a lawyer 
with him, and they coula not over- 
ride his defense this time. Joe 
smiled to himself as he left the 
train to be turned over to the cus 
tody of the Ranger County sheriff. 


Lodged in jail, Joe sat patient! 
waiting for the day of his trial. 
Lydia visited him constantly, help- 
ing, planning, comforting. It was 
on the swarthy little Indian maid 
that Joe was relying for the 
evidence of his trial. His little 
sister, Jennie, was the key wit- 
ness, and Lydia was detailed to 
guard her and cherish her and to 
produce her at the trial. 


So it was that Lydia set out for 
the shack of Joe’s family. She was 
to bring Jennie back to town 
where she could be guarded from 
any attempts by Quisenberry’s 
comrades. But as she drove her 
rattling Ford up before the primi- 
tive hut, she instinctively knew 
that something was wrong. 


Joe’s brother, Adam, came run- 
ning out. 


“Where's Jennie?” cried Lydia. 
“Jennie not here.” 


Fear crept into Lydia’s voice. 
“Where—where is she?” 


“Here last night—today Jennie 
gone—can’t find her.” 


Lydia wasted no time. Dispatch- 
ing Adam in one direction to 
search all houses and inform all 
their neighbors, she left in the op- 
posite direction to do the same 
thing. Jennie must be found! 
Without her, Joe’s case would fail, 
and an innocent man would be 
convicted of a justifiable murder. 
But Jennie must be found—with- 
out her there was nothing. And 
80, frantically, Lydia set about 
finding the key witness to the In- 
dian trial of the century. 


(To be concluded tomorrow) 


MASSACRE 


Based on the First National picture, starring Richard 
Barthelmess, Ann Dvorak and many others, coming 
..... to the Strand Theatre. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Joe’s attorney, Eldredge, the Federal judge, and Quisen- 


Nowe afternoon, on the veranda of the town hotel, Cochran, 


berry were standing talking. The sheriff had been scouring 

the countryside for twenty-four hours, searching for the missing 
Jennie, but as yet, all efforts were fruitless. 

Cochran had just succeeded in obtaining a postponement of the 

trial until Jennie was found. Suddenly, the judge leaned forward 


towards Quisenberry. 


“Isn’t the agent responsible for 


the person of the Indians entrusted 
to him?” 


Quisenberry quailed. “You can’t 


keep an eye on each Indian indi- 
Vidually.” 


., Nevertheless,” said the judge, 
delegate you to find her.” 


* a * 


Meanwhile, rage was growin 
ed the Indians. The Seiceact 
ae them had circulated 

: ughout the reservation rallying 

ten to the standard. By 
tai , Cars crowded with sullen 
sal Were winding their way 
oon the town’s dusty streets. 
4 8 of quiet men gathered 

‘pering on street corners. ° 

Inside the ) 
Were standin 

Ydia, excite 
erally 
Mouth, 


all os andians are coming from 
fight — They’re going to 
they’ . Jennie ‘isn’t found, 
comi Stop the trial—and they’re 
ng here to get you out.” 
“But 


there’s i 
Se got to be a trial! 
rs whet I'm here for. I can’t 
epee down. He’s count 
nit!” Joe was angry. “You 


ni 


jail, Lydia and Joe 
& talking anxiously. 
ed, seemed to be lit- 
Pouring words from her 


tell the Indians to keep out of 


this. I’m the one that started it, 
and I’m not quitting now.” 


A flickering light brightened up 
the cell momentarily. Startled, the 
young couple looked at each other 
and then sprang to the window. 
Sure enough, there was a fire down 
the street! The courthouse! Flames 
already licking at its frame out- 
line, it was just a matter of min- 
utes until the great tinder box 
flared up to the sky. “The fools,” 
muttered Joe. “What good will 
that do them!” 


Lydia clutched at Joe’s arm. 
“Here they come!” she cried. 
“They’re going to get you out!” 
In just a moment the crash of the 
front door was heard, and a group 
of perspiring Indians burst into 
the cell. Joe faced them sternly. 


“You’re not helping me,” he 
cried above the roar of the flames. 
“The trial must go on. Go back 
to the reservation and stay there!” 
Joe’s younger brother elbowed his 
way through the crowd and panted 
to Joe: 


“Scatters — that policeman — 
knows where Jennie is.” 


Joe’s shoulders squared. Turn- 
ing to the men, he barked his 
commands, and at their head, set 
off in search of Jennie—and re- 
venge. : 


CHAPTER X. 


Y devious means, Joe forced 

the policeman to tell where 

Jennie had been hidden. With 
Joe in the lead, they set out for 
the cabin. Breaking in the door, 
they found the frightened young 
girl tied to the bed. She was 
speechless with fear and hunger. 
Her bruised body bore mute wit- 
ness to the rough treatment that 
she had received at the hands of 
Scatters and Quisenberry. “Who 
did it, Jennie, tell me. Who did 
it?” pleaded the anguished young 
Indian. 
the —child’s 


Dumbly, finger 


pointed to the cringing Scatters. 
With hate again flashing from his 
eyes, Joe advanced on the terror- 
stricken policeman. 


Even as he 


“The Indians are coming from all directions. They’re going to fight.” 


reached for the man’s throat, a 
voice outside called to him fran- 
tically. Joe went to the door. 


A posse had arrived from town, 
and in answer to their command, 
‘Thunder Horse walked out of the 
cabin, his hands raised over his 
head. As he stood there, Quisen- 
berry jumped from the car, raised 
his rifle, and deliberately fired at 
the Indian. Thunder Horse 
dropped. 


Cochran, the Federal lawyer, 
who had returned with Thunder 
Horse, was beside Qhisenberry 
when he fired. He turned to a 
deputy. “See what you can do for 
that Indian,” he said. Then, to 
Quisenberry, “I'll have to hold you 
for that—that’s cold-blooded mur- 
der!” 


(Ann Dvorak and Richard Barthelmess in the climactic scene from 


“Massacre,” the First National hit coming to the Strand Theatre soon.) 


But contrary to expectations, 
‘Thunder Horse didn’t die. He re- 
covered, and his trial was held in 
the lobby of the hotel. But this 
lasted only about as long as his 
previous trial—with a different 
outcome. With an honest judge, 
and fair jurors, there was no ques- 
tion as to acquittal. In view of 
the facts, the prosecution an- 
nounced that it was ready to drop 
the case and to ask for a directed 
verdict of not guilty on the 
grounds of justifiable homicide. 
There was no objection. Lydia's 
hand reached for that of Thunder 
Horse. 


Dickenson rose. “Your Honor,” 
he said to the presiding judge, 
“may be pleased to hear that 
Quisenberry and Turner already 
have been removed from office, and 
1 am pressing for Federal indict- 
ments. 

In the excitement that followed, 
Thunder Horse and Lydia found 
themselves apart from the crowd. 


“Joe,” Lydia said, “that night 


in jail. You forgeot something.” 
She drew a telegram from her 
pocket and handed it to him. He 


read it: 


Joseph Thunder Horse, 
Ranger County Jail. 


Poor darling, 1 have read all 
about it stop You will be acquitted 
of course stop When are you com 
ing back to me Love 


Norma 


Then he crumpled the paper and 
tossed it away. There was love 
in his eyes as they rested on Lydia, 
and Lydia knew then she had no 
rival to fear. 

Dickenson walked up to them. 
“You’ve done your job, Joe,” he 
said. “It’s up to Congress now.” 

“It’s been up to Congress for a 


hundred years,” Thunder Horse 
said. “In a few more years it 
won’t matter. The Indians will be 
gone.” 

“It’s our job as much as theirs, 


Joe,” Lydia said. 


“Yes,” he said, taking her hand. 
“We've got plenty of work ahead. 
When do we start?” 


The two smiled into one an- 


other’s eyes, and, Dickenson, look- 


ing on, smiled tenderly. 


Tue Enp 
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HOLIDAY DRESS = Augment your regular lobby 
FOR THEATRE frames with additional dis- 

plays to sell the “50th Hit” 
idea. Decorate with flags and banners, using the special 
“50th Hit” burgee and pennant streamers. Add to this 
lobby exhibit of Indian relics and implements; head-dress 
and other regalia; paintings and other works of art —and 
you have a lobby attraction that will focus attention to 
your showing of the picture. 


LARGE BURGEE: 24" x 48" 
Silver and Gold China Silk with 
black lettering. A great flash 
on marquee or curb poles. Price 
includes cross-bar, $1.00 EACH. 

PENNANTS: Illustrated in 
circle 18' x 35” on Silver China 
Silk lettering in black. Gromets 
ready for stringing in lobby or 
under marquee. Price 65c EACH. 

Order direct from: 
M. MAGEE & SON 
140 Fulton Street, New York 


RI€CHARD 


Wi 
wey 


BIG HIT 
~~ “ / 


AT TR ACTI VE An arrangement of stills from 
LOBBY SET-PIECE Barthelmess’ former pictures 


will make an interesting dis- 
play in your lobby. Follow the 
sketch to get the effect of a 
tepee and mount the stills on 
a panel which revolves slowly 
around the photo blow-up or 
poster art of Barthelmess in 


Indian costume. 


Augment this display with the 
stills and punch dialogue lines 
from ‘“‘Massacre’”’ to tie-in di- 
rectly with the picture. The 
set of 25 old-time picture stills 
include “Tol’able David” and 
other important hits. Order 
from Warner Bros. Still Dept., 

Se 321 West 44th St. N. Y., 
a lassache plenty in advance oa insure 

“OVORAK ouotey oicers é prompt delivery. Price per 


set, $2.50. 


WwW 


Sass CONTESTS T'wo newspaper contests 

* NEWSPAPERS suggested on following 
eae pages will make an im- 
be petition to this campaign. They are the four- 
SAR DING LADIES contest and the six-day 
| HELMESS HIGHLIGHT HITS contest. 


DEALER PAGE 

Right now merchants every 
where are more anxious than 
ever to accept the aid of any 
idea which would tend to boost 
business. 

With the load of attention 
this campaign is certain to 
have, there should be little 
trouble in arranging for a 
double-truck cooperative ad 
with the leading dealers. With 
the heading: Congratulations, 
Dick Barthelmess, on your 50th 
hit! . . . Stern’s point with 
pride to their own long record 
of achievement, it is easy to 
have individual ads or a group 
of uniform ads on almost any 


product. 


LOBBY PARTY 

Local bakery can be pro- 
moted for massive cake. An- 
nounce official cake-cutting in 
your lobby on opening night of 
picture, at which time patrons 
will be served with portions of 
the Barthelmess cake. This is 


also good for picture breaks. 


FAMOUS 50°S 

Use the figure fifty for every 
kind of gag or tie-up you can 
think of. Couples married 
fifty years admitted free on 
certain matinee; every fiftieth 
ticket sold at the box-office 
gets a souvenir; get the en- 
dorsement of fifty prominent 
men and women, praising the 
picture either from an educa- 
tional, entertainment or his- 
torical aspect. Plaster these 


raves all over your theatre. 


GALA OPENING 

Enlist every business enter- 
prise and civic bodies to join 
in a street parade on the open- 
ing night. Climax this demon- 
stration with a brilliant Holly- 
wood opening, spot-lights, flash- 
light pictures and radio broad- 
casting relayed over loud 
speakers. Local Indian organi- 


zation will join. 


‘5 DICK BARTHELMESS’ 501 HIT 
wooeer S CEL 


Richard Barthelmess’ 50th BIG. HIT! 
campaign on “Massacre.” It is sure to inte 
Dick’s early hits, as well as today’s movie 
moth city-wide celebration. These ideas wj 


GIANT LETTER 
TO BARTHELMESS 


EBRATE! 


Here’s something to hitch to your 
rest the old-timers, who remember 
-fans, so give it the gun for a mam- 
Il make it a party they'll remember! 


ansiaiemneieestesiemeidietaneee aoe 


The giant congratulatory 
letter, telegram or. scroll 


signed by your Mayor, 


other city officials and the public in general can be made 


a point of genuine interest. Set up this giant letter in 


your public square or in front of your theatre, inviting 


everybody to sign the felicitations which will be sent on 
to Barthelmess in Hollywood. 


This stunt is good for newspaper pictures, especially 
if you get the mayor to start the ball rolling. 
: & t & 


CLASSY CARDS 
FOR MAILING 


with this dignified mailing an- 
nouncement. Its dye-cut illus- 


To Dick Barthelmess, 

Warner Bros. Studios 

Burbank, California. 
, 


, 


The people of Kenosha 
wish to congratulate you 
upon the completion of 
your fiftieth picture, 

Massacre”, and want to 
thank you for the many 
pleasant hours you have 
given them in the course 
of your career. We hope 
that you will be able to 
give us another fifty 
pictures, as good as th se 
we have enjoyed in the 


at 
( 


(Signed) 


WwW 


Appeal to the select audience 


tration (shown here) has an exceptional effectiveness 


which is enhanced by the two-toned fine paper. stock. 
The folded size is 3 x 5 inches. Unfolded. the message 


in script type reads: 


It is the proud privilege of 


(NAME OR THEATRE) 
to honor the distinguished 


screen artist 


RICHARD BARTHELMESS 


upon the occasion of the 
completion of his 


50th motion picture 


“MASSACRE” 


and the presentation of this, 


his greatest achievement, 
(PLAYDATES HERE) 
We hope to number you 
among our honored pa- 
trons during this cele- 


bration period, 


a ne 


YOU ARE 
cordially inviked 


lo join ut 


im celel ta bing 


A NOTABLE 
EVENT 


PRICES INCLUDE THEATRE IMPRINT: 
500—$4; IM—$5; 3M—8$4.75 per M; 5M—$4.50 per M; 
10M—$4.25 per M 


ECONOMY NOVELTY CO., 


239 West 39th Street, New York 
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NEW YORK DID IT THIS WAY. 


They're going big for the Indian angle on the main stem. As we go 


to press the following exploitation ideas have already been set for 


Hh the Strand premiere. And it’s only a starter.... es 


DELUXE OPENING 
Special invitations were sent to society bigwigs and celebs. Included were The Board of 
i Directors of the Exposition of Indian Tribal Art which numbered many noted society 
| people and educators. 
1 Others on the first night list were Chief Shuntatona of the “Cowboy Tom’s Round-up” 
radio hour. Famed Indian Chiefs who appeared on his program will accompany him to 


the opening in full regalia. 


PARADE DOWN BROADWAY 


i Indians in New York (part of the group from the World’s Fair) were set to parade down 
Broadway on their ponies. Horses will carry “Massacre” banners. 


LOBBY EXHIBIT 


the run. This includes relics, basket-work and cooking instruments. 


| / i + . *,° ° 
i] Tribal art was borrowed from the Indian Exposition for an elaborate display throughout 
| 
| 


INDIANS IN LOBBY 
The Chiefs attending the premiere will answer patron inquiries regarding the Indian 
lobby exhibit. They will be attired in the tribal ceremonial costume. | 


ss / i) | 
| | RADIO CONTEST 


| Guest tickets to “Massacre” were offered in a contest conducted daily by the sponsors of 
| the “Cowboy Tom’s Round-up” hour. Contest ran in advance of and during the New York 
showing. Chief Shuntatona also discussed the picture and mentioned it as a true depiction 
of the life of the modern redman. Different production highlights were given daily mention. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH EXHIBIT 


Original Indian signal methods and modern telegraphic instruments 


| 

H 

were made into an 
: interesting display both in the lobby and the company’s window. 

| 

| 


SKOOKUM APPLES TIE-UP 
The Indian head trade-mark of the Skookum Apples was made the basis of a city-covering 
fruit dealer tie-up display. Stills and playdates on “Massacre” were incorporated. : 


| SANTA FE RAILROAD TIE-UP 
| The large windows of the Santa Fe ticket offices 
in key spots in New York were devoted to In- 
dian exhibits and stills from ‘Massacre’ with 
1 full title, star and playdate credit. 


FEATHERS FOR NEWSIES 


The special feather illustrated elsewhere i is secti . ey 
I > sewhere in this section will be distributed to The Big Town’s 


newsboys. There’s plenty of copy space with the feather and is a sure way to get that 
passerby notice. It is available direct from manufacturer with imprinting = 


EXTRA KID SHOWS 
The cowboy-and-Indian instinct in the kids gave the Strand its 


cue for extra busine A 
i . . - . . e « SS. 
1H special Saturday morning kid show is being arranged and hera 


Ids distributed at schools. 
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sweerwe ive 


“MOVIE CLOSE-UPS CONTEST” 


-.. his varied screen roles... 
newspaper contest. 


ture Provided the Greatest Thrill, and W hy? 

prizes each day for the best answers. It’s a 

showing. (Entire set of mats 20c—No. 37). 
NOTE: The answers to the “Leading Ladies” are: 


Madge E ’ : 
adge Evans, Molly O Day; Second Day, top to bottom:—Betty Compson, Betty Compson, Mary 


Astor; Third Day, to : 
P to bottom:—Lila L . 
bottom:—Fay Wray, Aline MacMahon, Betie Davie Pnmt? Helen Chandler; Last Day, top to 


.3 ae long 


— his numerous leading ladies, make for an interesting 
e idea is: Name the Leading Ladies and State W ‘hich Pic- 


list of Barthelmess picture hits 


Conduct it as a daily feature with 
good way to get extra space for your 


First Day, top to bottom i—Gladys Heuwlitt, 


Valuable Prizes If Another Chance At = 
dalla Those Movie Prizes 


: Thar’s Swell Prizes | 
In Them Close-Ups 


Last Call to Try For 
Big Prize Offer 


\ 


=) 


MOVIE 
CLOSE-UPS 


MOVIE 
| CLOSE-UPS 
eS. 


a ei 
eX ’ 


& 


WEB. + 
: oe 


FINGER POINTS 
a * 


SON OF GODS 


SCARLET SEAS 


be: a , 


MH _HEROES FOR SALE 
sy 


cue 


» * . F las 

"| ie : | oe Pe 

ey PATENT LEATHER KID THE LASH LAST FLIGHT 
It_may seem like only yesterday, Of course you'll recognize Dick Statistics show that eighteen of Here is your last chance to try 
but it’s a long time since you've seen Barthelmess in these close-ups, but twenty-seven Barthelmess’ leading for the prize awards offered by this 


these pictures. can you name the leading ladies? 


Maybe you'll 
If you know their names, jot them 


ladies reached stardom. 1 


newspaper in cooperation with the 
recognize one of them in the group of 


So what? So we want you to take - + Theatre's “Close-Up Contest.” 


a good look at these movie close-ups 
of three of the former pictures star- 
ring Richard Barthelmess. Name 
the leading lady and tell us which of 


these pictures gave you the greatest 
thrill, and why. 
Lucky prizes will be distributed 


athong the twenty-five persons who 
send in the correct answers to the 
thove inquiry, 
Shp write your answers on a post 
sa and be sure it reaches the con- 
est editor no later than (date). 

The prizes will entitle the win- 
_ to see Richard Barthelmess in 
us latest screen hit, “Massacre,” 
opens next .... at the 
=e lhe picture is a drama of 
a ‘ndian today, and the conflicting 
oes of a young brave Indian 
om = : white girl. In the cast 

1 Darthelmess ; / rorak 
Claire Dodd, Dudley oo. ed 

| j “Ss anc 
other favorites, = 
We atch tomorrow's paper for another 
STOup of Barthelmess’ former hits— 


down on a post card and tell us as 
briefly as possible which of the three 
pictures shown above gave you the 
greatest thrill, and why. Answers to 
today’s group must be received by 
the contest editor on or before 
(date). 


To the twenty-five persons sending 
in the correct answers, the manager 
of the . .. . Theatre, offers prizes 
which will entitle them to see Richard 
Barthelmess in his latest screen suc- 


cess, “Massacre,” which begins its 
local showing next .... at the.... 
Theatre. 


“Massacre” is crammed with ex- 
citing episodes which increase in sus- 
pense and intensity to a smashing 
climax. In this one, Barthelmess has 
two leading ladies; Ann Dvorak and 
Claire Dodd. Others in the cast in- 
clude Dudley Digges, Robert Bar- 
rat, Arthur Hohl and Henry O'Neill. 


Tomorrow this newspaper will 
print another group of three famous 
former Barthelmess hits, which makes 


close-ups printed above. 

This set shows scenes from three 
former Barthelmess hits. If you can 
name the leading ladies and_ tell 
which picture gave you the greatest 
thrill, you may be among the lucky 
twenty-five to receive the prize 
awards. 

These awards will entitle each 
winner and a guest to see Richard 
Barthelmess in “Massacre,” his lat- 
est screen hit, which opens ... . at 
the .... Theatre. 

“Massacre” is an absorbing screen 
story packed with dramatic action, 
colorful spectacle and a unique ro- 
mance different from the usual film 
love-fare. There is a strong cast in 
support of Barthelmess, which in- 
cludes Ann Dvorak, Claire Dodd, 
Dudley Digges, Robert  Barrat, 
Henry O'Neill, Arthur Hohl and 300 
full-blooded Sioux Indians. 

If you want to see this rare treat 
as a guest of the .... Theatre, send 
your answer to the above inquiry on 
a post card, no later than (date). 


Take a good look at the shots in 
this group of scenes from a few of 
Richard Barthelmess’ former star- 
ring hits. Can you recognize the 
leading ladies? If you know their 
names, jot them down on a post card 
and write as briefly as possible 
which picture in this group gave you 
the greatest thrill. 


All answers must be received by 
the contest editor no later than 
(date). Awards will be made to the 
twenty-five persons sending in the 
correct answers. 


The awards will entitle the winners 
to see Richard Barthelmess in “Mas- 
sacre,” his latest First National pic- 
ture coming next .... to the... . 
Theatre. 


In “Massacre,” Barthelmess shares 
honors with a large cast of excep- 
tionally talented players. These in- 
clude Ann Dvorak, Dudley Digges, 
Claire Dodd, Henry O'Neill, Robert 
Barrat, Arthur Hohl, Sidney ‘Toler, 


and another chane i 
ther chance at the prizes. 


another chance to try for the prizes. Here are the winners: (print list). Tully Marshall and 300 Indians. 


—— 


PLANT THIS ST 


RIP IN NEW 


“SIOUX STOMP "7 


‘SPAPER OR MAKE UP AS A FOLDER FOR DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE FEMININE CU 


STOMERS 


Originated by ANN DVORAK 


HOLLYWOOD'S LATEST 
BALLROOM DANCE 


3 The ceremonial 
“hei @ modern ball 
aversham demonstr 


(Mat No. 27—25c.) 
shown above, of the new Hollywood dance craze. Both appear in 
"Massacre," Richard Barthelmess' latest starring picture, coming.... 


ae Theatre. 


dance of the Indians inspired Ann Dvorak to 
room dance, the "Sioux Stomp." She and Philip 
ate the seven graceful steps, in the order as 


EE EE I AI 


= 


ee 
he a ea - = 
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Uxploitation Ideas 


————— 


MERCHANTS’ CO-OP | 


| 


: 


Kids Will Turn Cowboy 
for Your Amateur Rodeo 


ee 


sciuetTe 


The thanks of grateful parents. the friendship of 
kids. and a «well publicity break for your presentation 
of “Massacre™ are yours for the asking. A vacant ball- 
field or playground is all vou need in the way of props. 
The idea? AN AMATEUR RODEO! The cost? A 
little time and les« effort! 


The event is ~“sponsored™ by Richard Barthelmess. 
so that the youth of America may have the benefit of 
sports competition. One of more prizes can ostensibly 
be donated by Barthelmess. 


Contests held can include pony races. roping. spor-sr od arthelmess it 
archery. handicap race between pony and boy. sharp- igor a: delied op il 
shooting. -tunt riding and even a bucking mule contest. 4-- 9:-rs end door shields. dom 
Girls a+ well as boys can be invited to compete in some - ee ae ee 
of the events. pr ser attract a world of at- 

A public addres- system will give the affair a profes. [3.20 n2k- 2p “white suit and 
sional touch. Such equipment can be allocated among = oo — agen Sate 
a group of local merchants. whose announcements will 23 feces -he st) 


be broadcast at intervals between contest 


Merchants thus cooperating may also be induced to 


events. 


donate some of the prizes. It presents a special oppor- —>,, .; snow Dns ener ideas 

tunity for the cooperative ad announcing “MASSACRE™ that click is the daily sassiDed 

" c ad. Plant this one im several spots 

; OF PRICES. under the “Wanted” and “Bought 
| and Soild” classifications. 


Take advantage of any bold 
face trpe or display privileges 
that paper may accord. so that 
these will stand out as much as 


DOOR-KNOB 
HANGER 


WE WILL PAY £1.00 for every $5 
U 


S. Indian Head Pennies Brought 
trand Theatre During the 


of Richard 


“ee 4 
ee a Ses tiated 


INDIAN BALLY | 


“Massacre” is ideal for a street 
float portraying an Indian wig- 
wam with all the accoutrements 
and knick-knacks associated with 
Indian A few sticks. 
blanket. your tepee is 
set for the flat truck. Doll up a 
few men in Injun costumes with 
head-dresses, loin cloths, et al.. 


sit them around an electric-light 


from the Wereer Bres mint : 


lore. 
and all 


The Whitman Publishing Co. 


has prepared a miniature illus- 


trated book of the story of Malaita api = camp fire, toss the pipe of peace 
“a - OOS —« | im amongst them, and your street 
Massacre.” It is widely distrib- Raps - 
au — 4 a | bally is ready for the customers. 
uted through the 5 an D-cent ae ee : 
: ‘ Plant these flashy accessories | Your truck should be bannered 
stores—Woolworth. Kresge and = 


suitably with star, picture and 
theatre names. 

For a less elaborate stunt. 
mounted Indian in ful] tribal cos 
tume. war-bonnet, etc., will attract 
attention as he rides down Main 
Street with banners on ¢] 


;on every d »0r-knob. automobile. 
other national chains. 
jawning, and hanging device in 


+ 
‘ 


ow 


Tie in with this set-up by con 


10 


town. Printed in red on bright 
tacting your “5 and stores 


tinted stock they help to sell the 
for displays of stills and cards = 
: 7x11. 


show in a big wav. Size 


plugging the picture. 
The 


covers th 


€ saddle. 


INDIANS ALL 
OVER TOWN! 


Hundreds of *em! 


The tepee die-cut adds novelty. 
in the book | : ; 7 
|and the copy ties in with the ad- 


of the | vertising and publicity campaigns. 
with attractis e drawings on al- : 
f 


fmaterial 
story picture 


most every page, making the vol Prices, including imprints. 
74 i 


ume equally appealing to children IM 36.00 — of “em every- 
mere. 
and adults. 3M *5.75 per M Get all the kids a 
The publishers will sell the sM Pesta ages 
5! $5.50 per M can, dress them in In 
books directly to you if you de- : 4 costumes d d dian 
10M $5.25 per M s and send them 


sire to distribute them as opening 


through town distribut- 
ing heralds and throw- 


night souvenirs or advance ygive- 
ight sou ) ce g Giisine Mires pase 


AUTOBALLY |. 


Injun Relics for Thay 


‘Different’ Lobby Dres 


HER 


. 4 - 
. 4 > 4 ws > = - + .. . 
Exhibition . nes 
x: Be a a Se = 
2. . or s . . a . 
otator pe rea é TeGss 5 
= tems 25 Inciz 23 : 
® state aii a ~- " 
eskels. peace-pip = = 
2rrou -2c* a, Saber 
21 and can probe “ 
A ersnve e rins 2 
Arranz ri é 
z 4 wes r , - + 
ce s —_ . 2 > 2 = S 
3 Se mn Land ams 
T i2li& 2Dout 
An r poweriui angie is an ex : 
v3 . 
engravings ceezunzZ Witd indian T€é anc 
de2 lors DézZZanine Cis DiaTt De sure cy 
10¢4, ior @ mezzanine Cispi >€ Su! ca 
4 ~_ 
gets $ share of put 


Indian Feather Teaser 
Is Inexpensive Novelt| 
‘ 


A gree Ir 
yf ~Massz 
that e k 
printed 
lobbr 
The feather is 9/9 i 
/ > j 215 in.. printed im redl 
j ” Ww ‘ 7 te i 
} & f on heavy white stock. 
ee ™/ 
a. > F 4 Prices are: 
1M—$4.00 
= Bal A 3M—$3.75 per 
i. 4 ¥ / 5M—$3.50 * * 
j 10M—$3.25 
\ With Lacky Number- 
$1.00 per M Additions 
fa ; Order direct from 


ECONOMY NOVELT) ! 
PRINTING C0. 

239 West 39h Saree! 
New York Gir 


Punch Dialogue Lines and 
Action Stills for Display 


“nes {ns 
Both the stills and punchy dialogue lines 
Massacre” are great for lobby and front display 
lowing are highlight lines from the picture: 
SHIRLEY DUNSTED: “Ill be that big chief's squm™ ™ 
Ml NO. Y, a 
RICHARD BARTHELMESS: “This is one Indian that's" 
world—and I'm not passing anything up.” (Still Ne = 


RICHARD BARTHELMESS: 
pairs.” Still No. 46.) 


CLAIRE DODD: 
and that’s what I lor 


= 1 oot 
“B ell—guys like me don! 


, > ba ‘rea 
“Yes, vou can't get away from U; ye 
Still No. 149.) 


ways and prizes Reasonably aways advertisi 6 Satent eer hog 
away: prizes. ; vs Jevertising “‘Mas- | RICHARD BARTHELMESS: “They haren’t got ™ } 
priced’ at 615 cents a piece.| ECONOMY NOVELTY CO. sacre. Station these | ter can’t muzzle me either!” (Still No. 113.) indie - 
Order directly from Whitman 239 West 39th St Oys On corners in your RICHARD BARTHELMESS: “You used to shoot tO sist k Y fer 4 
m5 C oe See, “+ Ss 1 St. shoppi secti ’ me Now you starve him, cheat him, kill him off by dirt - rary Rj 
Publishing 0., 282 Madison = — h ng on to make | M4SS4CRE any way you take it!” (Still No. 156.) ss thin 
Avenue, N. Y. C. a the hand-outs. RICHARD BARTHELMESS: “You tell ‘em to keep out ©. 2 
the one that started it and I'm not quitting now.” (°“ 
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1ERE’S YOUR FIRST CHANCE! 


Surely you remember Dick Barthelmess’ thrilling portrayal in “Tol’able 
David”! He won the Photoplay Medal with that one. Gladys Hewitt 
ind Ernest Torrence added to their laurels in the story of the little 
wountry lad who aimed high. Remember? Now te!l us what you 
sught was the highlight scene in the picture! It’s «' because 
“Massacre,” now at the Strand, is Dick’s 50th starring picture. 


ASY ONE TO WARM UP ON! 


. 


That scowl, ladies and gentlemen, is just Dick Barthelmess trying to 
on you out of remembering the big thrill of his famous film, “The 
atent Leather Kid.” But don’t let that bother you. Think back— 
Y O'Day was the leading lady. Now all you have to do is describe 
ag that gave you the biggest thrill, and do your part towards 
celebrating Dick’s 50th big screen hit, “‘Massacre,” at the Strand. 


~ 
6 


PERE’S A STICKER FOR YOU! 


Te. We si river,” sang Dick Barthelmess in his first talking 
“y Y for that on rouldn't want to scare you—but you'll probably be 
iver,” which er river by the time you think of the scene in 
hi ing ¢ struck you as being the most memorable. Get 
3 and remember that Dick’s 50th success, 

‘S$ now at the Strand Theatre. 


OVEL 6-DAY NEWSPAPER INTEREST- 


Look this contest over carefully, 
It's one of these rare combinations 
of an idea you'll like, the papers 
will like and the readers will like. 
There's plenty of plug for you in 


it and it's handled in a logical un- 


obtrusive manner. 


Idea is to print a photo from 
one of the stand-out Barthelmess 
hits each day for six days. Cap- 
tions suggested give a slight hint 
to recall the picture from which it 
is taken. Readers write a short 
description of the scene in that 


film which they believe to have 


been the highlight of the story. 
Daily prizes to the ten best, or a 
grand prize at the conclusion of 
the contest to be the award 

If you're working on‘ the "SOth 
Picture" Campaign this contest 
makes a perfect tie-in. Either way, 
it's a great boost, 

If preferred, daily winners’ 


names can be posted in your lobby 


together with thcir answers. 


The story below will start the 


ball rolling. Add local aspects 


and winning names daily. 


First Story 


Interesting Contest 
Offers Easy Chance 
at Swell Prizes 


Here's a contest which will give you 


something to think about for the next 


six days. In conjunction with the ar- 
rival of Dick Barthelmess’ fiftieth 
picture, “Massacre,” at the Strand 


Wednesday, the management adds to 
the celebration by offering daily prizes 
to be distributed among the ten per- 
sons submitting the best answers. 

It’s lots of fun and all you do is 
this: A scene from Dick Barthelmess’ 
six biggest hits will be printed daily 
Re- 
minders as to details of the picture 
Then all 
write, in no more than 100 words, the 


from that 


for six days beginning today. 


will be given. you do is 


one scene film which im- 


pressed you most. 

Your ideas on today’s film, “Tol- 
able David,” must be in no later than 
(date). 


awards, try again tomorrow. 


If you miss out on today’s 
There 
are lots of awards and you have a 
“Mas- 


Ann 


brand new chance every day. 
Dick’s 
Dvorak, Dudley Digges, Claire Dodd 


sacre,” best role, has 
and many others in the picture and 
it’s sure to add to his fame, just as 


much as “Tol’able David” did. 


ORDER 


Mat No. 16--50e 


GETTER 


THE FOURTH BRAIN-TEASER! 


No, it’s not a new tong war—merely a scene from Dick Barthelmess’ 

big hit, “Son of the Gods.” Remember that was the film in which 

Constance Bennett got her first boost up the ladder of fame. There’s 

your hint! Now tell us the scene in the picture which struck you as 

being the most thrilling. And speaking of thrills, don’t miss Dick's 
latest hit, “Massacre,” now at the Strand. 


NOW THEY’RE EASY AGAIN! 


“The Dawn Patrol.” There was a real picture! Remember Dick 
Barthelmess as the daring aviator, and his pals, Neil Hamilton and 
Doug. Fairbanks, Jr.!; That was a thriller that no one can forget. 
Now all you have to do is to tell us which scene impressed you most. 
Tomorrow’s the last day—so grit your teeth, start thinking, and help 
celebrate Dick’s 50th screen success, “Massacre,” current at the Strand. 


LAST CHANCE AT THOSE PRIZES! 


That gentleman with the anguished look is Richard Barthelmess, folks, 


and the sorrow is because this is the last day of the contest. This one 
is so easy that you don’t even need a hint. The scene is from “Alias 
the Doctor,” in which Marian Marsh was the leading lady. The gentle- 
man behind the shrubbery is John St. Polis. Now you choose the big- 
gest thrill from the picture, write us your answer, and win some of the 
swelegant prizes. Dick's latest hit, “Massacre,” is at the Strand. 
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Hxploitatio n \deas 


There’s no better guide to the value of a stunt 
than past performance. In this column we reprint 
several exploitation ideas that have recently proved 
successful in the field. In every case you will find 
the ideas adaptable to this picture. 


Vv 


Bill Tubbert’s Big A deal closed by Bill 
Out-of-Town Plug Tubbert, R. K. 0.’s 

pride and joy at the 
Keith, Syracuse, gives his shows a tremendous 
free campaign in outlying towns. He tied up 
with an ice company employing 75 trucks 
which make deliveries for a radius of 50 
miles. Each of the wagons carries a one- 
sheet on his current attraction. With the fre- 
quent stops these trucks are forced to make, 
Tubbert couldn’t get a better traveling ad 
even if he hired bally wagons. Haven’t you 
a local delivery system that would cooperate? 


—Watch Sports Tie-Ups— 


Calendar of the 
Month’s Shows 


An inexpensive mail- 
ing piece that found 
its way around New- 
ark, N. J., was gotten up by Jules Curley, 
Warner advertising manager in that territory. 
A calendar, containing the playdates set for 
the Branford Theatre for the entire month, 
was distributed from the theatre and mailed 
over the list. Piece was made up once a month 
at little cost. 
—Any Holidays?— 


He Wanted the When he played Cag- 
Town’s Stenogs ney’s “Lady Killer,” 

Harry Goldberg of 
the Stanton, Philly, wanted to be sure his 
message reached the fems. He laid out an ad 
on the back of a cheap blotter and sent his 
ushers through the main office buildings in 
town. Blotters are always welcome to the 
stenogs—so Harry was sure to get ’em to 
listen to his tale. 


—Your Radio Contact— 


Artie Cohen's The Earle Theatre, 
Baliyhoo Sale Philly, uses lots of 
special lobby display 
and ‘street ballyhoo material that he had 
originated: Finding his storeroom full of 
accessories of no use to him but still in shape 
for other houses with later playdates, Artie 
Cohen advertised his Big Sale of Ballyhoos. 
If you get the jump on the playdate right 
along, it might be’a chance to cut your adver- 
tising costs-with an arrangement to sell your 
special material to the next town. 
Incidentally, the result of the Big Sale of 
Ballyhoos showed “Havana Widows” art 
greatest in demand. Those Warners again! 


—Send Us Your Stunt— 


Window Displays The Brooklyn Strand, 
Easy for Teddy with Teddy Trust at 

the exploitation helm, 
is a pretty darn good example of neat de luxe 
operation. One of Teddy’s pet contacts are 
the big local department stores. It’s well 
understood by the ad managers of the stores 
that any time he wants a product plugged and 
is stuck for an idea, Teddy will come through. 
Next time you’re in Brooklyn, take a look at 
some of the neat window displays the Strand 
is getting as a result. There are big stores in 
your town, no? 


—Fashion Notes for Women— 


St. Louis’? Display With repeal turning 
at Seda Fountains the country’s thirst- 

quenching away from 
the soda fountain, important drug chains are 
glad to listen to tie-up suggestions. Al Zim- 
balist, in charge of publicity for Warners’ St. 
Louis circuit, caught the idea in a hurry. 
Starting with “Havana Widows,” he arranged 
for a weekly over-the-counter display tieing in 
with this current show. Lunch-time mobs 
can’t miss his ad, to say nothing about the all- 
day droppers-in. After the popularity of 
drinks labeled “Havana Flips,” et. al., the 
local emporiums didn’t hesitate a second 
about giving weekly playdate notice to the 
stock frame which Zimbalist supplied to fit a 
convenient wall and menu space. 
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FAN MAG. TIE-UP 


The March issue of 
Screen Romances maga- 
zines, on sale at newsstands 
February 1, will carry a 
complete fictionization of 
“Massacre.” This may be 
reprinted in full with 
credit to the magazine. 

The local distributor of 
this magazine, upon noti- 
fication by you, will be will- 
ing to arrange a newsstand 
poster display similar to 
the ones used so success- 
fully on “Gold Diggers,” 
“Footlight Parade,” and 
other Warner Bros. films. 

Another angle may be 
found in the chain stores 
of the Kresge, Kress, Grant, 
McLellan, McCrory, Mur- 
phy and Grand-Silvers lines 
which distribute these 
magazines. Managers of 
the stores in this agreement 
have been advised to coop- 
erate to the fullest extent 
for window cards and lobby 
posters. 

For additional informa- 
tion not available locally, 
address Miss Pearl Honig, 
Circulation Department, 
Dell Publications, 149 Mad- 
ison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


kwore HEAD-DRESS| 


This Indian brave head- 
dress, with elastic adjuster to 
fit any head, contains seven 
real feathers, in varied colors. 
Sticker bearing theatre im- 
print is attached to band. 


\ 
frarthslonag sTRap, 


Ig 
“sAssACRE” .~« 
MAL Fes. 


Can be used for school dis- 
tribution or as advertised sou- 
venirs to all kiddie patrons at 
certain performances. 

Prices, including imprint: 
Lots of 1,000 @ $10.00 per M 
500—$6.00 
Order direct from 


ECONOMY NOVELTY CO. 
239 West 39th Street 
New York City 


FAMOUS INDIANS 


Announce special awards to 
school children who submit the 
largest list of North American 
Indians, with a brief recounting 
of the part each played in Amer- 
ican history. 

Newspaper contest stories 
should tie in the character of 
Chief Thunder Horse played by 
Richard Barthelmess in ‘“Mas- 
sacre,” and recount some highlight 
of the picture. 

An enterprising book-dealer 
may be tied in to furnish a few 
copies of books dealing with 
Indian subjects, as prizes. 


Two Easy Art Contests 


Mat No. 1—10c. 


The two column head of Bar- ings should be returned to the 
thelmess illustrated here has been | atre before a given date. 
especially designed for a contest Some of the better enty 
which may be run with or without should be mounted on a displ 
newspaper cooperation. The idea | board and exhibited in the Job 
is to award prizes for the best fi 
coloring work done on the draw- 
ing of the Indian. The contest 
may be opened to everyone or 
limited to children of school age, 
with daily prizes, 

Without newspaper cooperation, 
the head can be reproduced on 
throwaway cards with details of 
the contest printed below the 
drawing. These can be distributed | The same contest conditions 
throughout the schools with in-| prizes will apply as in. first » 
structions that the finished draw- suggested. 


Same mat may be used for 
second and similar contest idl. 


Contestants have merely 
color over the various lights 4 
shadows according to their 0 
artistic judgment, thus reprods 
ing, as nearly as possible, whati 
their minds is a truly artist 
poster. 


: 


Dot and Number Puzzle 


The ever popular “Dot and Number” puzzle is a fav 
ite with adults as well as kiddies. Will make a 
newspaper plant and can also be incorporated in a throm 
away to get the kiddies coming to see “Massacre.” A 

Use in connection with a prize offer for the omy 
rect and neatest solutions. The crayon coloring i 
may also be added to complete an interesting exploitifipyg 
tion stunt. | 


DRAW YOUR FAVORITE STAR 


Mat No. 2—10e. 0 


: da 
Follow the trail of dots and numbers and you will fin his 
of Richard Barthelmess in his role as Chief Thunder Horse in on 220 
First National Picture hit, “Massacre,” coming next od for the ¢ 
Theatre. List your prizes here . . . will be awarded a 
and neatest finished puzzles submitted. Send yours in 
(date) to contest editor of this newspaper. 


€ € Cy 


Also for 


“ations. 


mmmand, You can also agree to 


upply ball programs, on which, 


micture. You can even 


the tickets for privilege of thea- 
An- 


other angle is the giving of sou- 


fe imprint on reverse side. 


yenir photographs of Barthelmess 


in Indian character. 


made up cheaply on coated 


Hock in quantity lots. 


This Charity Ball idea can be 

ied in with the sale of Indian | 

; P sket-work, bead work and other 
orms of Indian handicraft for 
charity, both at ball and in thea- | 
You 


| A he chi 
should be able to secure some of 


tre or mezzanine. 


He costume prizes from cooperat- 


ing merchants. 


Make arrangements with school 
ficials and offer prizes and pro 
Moted gift 


the children who send in the best 


short Sssavs on 


Indian myths 


Lagos Vriginality. 


Bhould be considered in awarding 
Prizes. 


) Indian legends are to be found 
D schoo] readers, 


fn start usiy 


the 


> 
star plays your house. 
Ments are SEPARATE, 
natural colors and var 
a 
re adaptable to lobby 
peste Order directly 
s 7 
jure *S West 42nd Street 
a * 
vane 
— 


buthentic and most novel costumes 
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series of special display accessories you 
‘8 now and continue to use every time 
The photographic enlarge- 
24 inches in height, in full 
nished for outdoor use. They 
and front display. 


Specially priced at $1.65 each 
from: PHOTOCOLOR STUDIOS 
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(Still D. V. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
(Still M. 1) 


Whit- 
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tire cover makes a real 
flash and gives the picture a good 
showing wherever taxis and autos 


This 


travel. 


The copy and design are shown 
in the accompanying _ illustra- 
tion. Background is shiny black 
with a cloud-burst in lemon-yel- 
low, through which runs a red 
lightning streak. Star’s name is in 
white and the title in red. The 
Indian head of Barthelmess is in 
brilliant poster colors. Ample 
space is provided for theatre im- 
print. 

Prices are as follows: Singly, 
85c; in quantities of 10 and up at 
70c, If imprinting is desired, add 
$2.50 to your order in quantities 
of 10 up to 100. Over 100, im- 
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C.O.D. unless check accompanies 
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CLUFF FABRIC PRODUCTS, 
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quee or instead of swinging signs under 
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real satin—$3.35. 
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with eyelets ready for hanging. 20 x 30 
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ClLAint bese 
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V ALANCE—order to fit your marquee. Three colors with 
lettering sewn on fine duck—$1.20 per yard. Two colors on 
silkolene or China silk—$1.70 per yard. . 


Order from M. MAGEE & SON, 140 Fulton Street, N. Y. C. 
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Chief Th orse — the role he Plays inNajs latest film “Massacre,” whic 


e featured all next week at the Warner Bros.’ Strand Theatre. 
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As an advance lobby stunt, in- | the schools should also be 


high 
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from a model dressed in Indian | 
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Scanned from the United Artists collection at the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from Matthew and Natalie Bernstein. 
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